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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE situation in Albania still remains threatening and 

precarious. We have dealt with the great risks which 

the Young Turks and the Committee are running, but must 

note here the latest evidence in regard to the allegations of 

outrage and devastation. ‘I'he Times of Friday publishes a 

-telegram from its correspondent in Albania, dated June 29th, to 
‘the following effect :— 

“T have traversed a portion of the territory of the Hotti and 
Kastrati tribes which was .devastated by the Turkish troops. All 
the dwellings of the Roman Catholic Malissori were either bom- 
barded during the operations or subsequently burnt. The destruc- 
tion is complete. The country is desolate, the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants having fled before the advancing troops. The situa- 
tion is known to the Consuls here, who have informed the 
Embassies in Constantinople.” 


It is difficult to exaggerate the menacing importance of 
this news. No matter how “correct” Turkish diplomacy 
may be in the matter of explanation, apology, and fresh 
orders to the troops to refrain from devastation in the future, 
the whole of Christian opinion in the Balkans, and especially 
in Montenegro, will be deeply stirred. Austria-Hungary, too, 
cannot but be greatly moved. 


On Friday week the French Government was defeated in 
the Chamber by seven votes and afterwards resigned. The 
debate concerned the command of the Army in war, General 
Goiran arguing that it would be impossible for one man to 
control the whole Army, and that whoever might be 
Generalissimo would be forced to look to the Government 
for guidance; but this subject was only used as a pretext to 
get rid of the Government. The real cause of dissatisfaction, 
the Times correspondent says, was the policy of proportional 
representation to which M. Monis had committed himself. 
There is no doubt a good majority for electoral reform, 
but several Radical deputies feared that they would lose 
their present support in their constituencies if the exact 
proposals approved by M. Monis were adopted. M. Monis 
was never expected to remain long in office, but 
his serious accident and the loss of M. Berteaux, the most 
enthusiastic of his Ministers, made his career as Prime 
Minister even shorter and more barren than it might have 
been. He leaves office with the Budget yet unpassed and the 
Marne and the Aube still seething with discontent at the 
vacillating conduct of the Government in delimiting the wine 
districts. 





The new Prime Minister is M. Caillaux, who was Finance 
Minister under M. Monis. He is abandoning the policy of 
trying to force the railway companies to take ‘back 
their discharged employees, and there is no doubt that 
the political tendency of his administration, as compared 
with that of M. Monis, will be slightly towards the Right. 
The fate of the Income Tax Bill is as uncertain as ever. The 
Chamber accepted it two years ago, but the Senate has fought 
shy of it, and now that M. Caillaux has decided to be 
Minister of the Interior, instead of Finance Minister, 
it may be that, much as he believes in the Bill, he 
will not force it forwards. M. Cruppi goes from the Foreign 
Office to the Ministry of Justice. M.de Selves, Prefect of the 
Seine, becomes Foreign Minister: he has a reputation for 
suavity and sagacity, and certainly these qualities will be 
needed in the Moroccan question. M. Delcassé remains 
Minister of Marine. M. Messimy, the Colonial Minister, 
becomes Minister for War. M. Klotz is the new Finance 
Minister. The Times correspondent believes that M. Caillaux 
will pass the Budget as quickly as possible through the 
Senate, will offer a compromise on electoral reform, and will 
try quickly to substitute protection of regional products for 
delimitation. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times announces in 
Wednesday's paper that the Pelagic Sealing Conferenve has 
come toa satisfactory arrangement by which pelagic sealing 
is to be suspended for fifteen years. The countries concerned 
are Great Britain, Russia, the United States, and Japan. 
Russia and the United States own great land rookeries where 
seals can be killed, and they do not stand to lose by the pro- 
hibition of deep-sea sealing to anything like the extent that 
Canada and Japan would suffer. Yet it is essential to stop 
pelagic sealing if the trade is to be saved for anyone. In 
pelagic sealing the females chiefly are killed on their way to 
and from the feeding grounds, and as every female death 
means the loss of two other lives to the herd—the cub which 
is left to starve at the rookery and the cub which is yet un- 
born—the total extinction of fur seals would be only a ques- 
tion of time. The herd has already been reduced from 
2,000,000 in 1882, when regular pelagic sealing began, to 
185,000. The solution is that during the fifteen years’ sus- 
pension Great Britain and Japan shall receive a 30 per cent. 
dole from the land catches of Russia and the United States. 
Of course it will be necessary to appeal to other countries 
to prevent poaching, or the compact would be useless or 
partly so. 


Last Saturday the King reviewed the Home and Atlantic 
Fleets at Spithead under the command of Sir Arthur Moore. 
The ships were arranged in seven columns, each nearly five 
miles long, and the imposing appearance of the new battleships 
justifies one in saying that a more impressive-looking Fleet 
was never seen; though we do not, of course, forget that how- 
ever impressive a fleet may be it is of no avail whatever unless 
it has the necessary superiority over its rivals, and as to that 
point a review proves nothing. Of the battleships which took 
part in the Coronation Review of King Edward VII. only 
those of the ‘Majestic’ class reappeared last Saturday. 
The new destroyers—the ‘Swift’ has a speed of 36 knota— 
were much admired, as well as the submarines of the D class. 
The D class are fitted with wireless telegraphy, and it is said 
that the E class, which are now building, will carry quick- 
firing guns—a development undreamed of when submarines 
were invented. The morning was rainy, and the ships were 
not dressed till 12 o'clock. When the King passed through 
the lines the ships were “ wind-rode,” and consequently wera 
not lying broadside on, but were seen at an angle. This was 
a more exacting test of their alignment, and the King 
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in his congratulatury message mentioned “the marked, 
precision of the tines.” At night the Fleet was illuminated. 


On Sunday morning the King, accompanied by the Queen,- 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Albert, and Princess Mary, came 
ashore from the Royal yacht and reviewed 140 Naval 
veterans in Portsmouth Dockyard. The men, who were 
assembled in civilian dress, wearing their medals, had served 
in the Crimea, the Mutiny, Egypt, the Baltic, and China. 
The oldest was ninety-four, and many were infirm or maimed. 
Some claimed acquaintance with the King and the reminis- 
eences which followed marked most agreeably the relations 
between officers and men. 


In our account of the Coronation festivities last week we 
were, unfortunately, unable to notice a fact of very great 
interest and importance, namely, that a thousand men repre- 
senting the Veteran Reserves, formed by various County Asso- 
ciations, were assigned a place of honour on Constitution Hill. 
These Veterans must not be confused with the aged warriors 
whom the King inspected at Portsmouth. They are men in 
the prime of life who have registered their names and addresses 
with their County Associations exactly in the manner in which 
t2e County of Surrey set the example, and are the beginning 
of what we hope may be a Reserve Force of 150,000 to 200,000 
men. Their first official recognition by the King is therefore 
a memorable event. We may note that at Norwich also on 
Wednesday the King passed through the lines of members of 
the Norfolk Veteran Reserve. 


It is greatly to be hoped that the King and Queen will not 
be worn out by the Coronation festivities, though we confess 
to a certain sense of uneasiness when we see the thorough and 
whole-hearted way in which they carry out their social duties. 
Consider what they have done in the last eight days. On 
Thursday last week was the Coronation; on Friday the 
arduous drive through London; on Saturday the Naval 
Review; on Monday the gala performance at the Opera; 
on Tuesday the Garden Party at Buckingham Palace and 
the theatrical performance at His Majesty’s Theatre; on 
Wednesday the King went to Norwich; and on Thurs- 
day there was the very successful drive through 
London, the service at St. Paul’s, and lunch at the Guildhall; 
and on Friday, in the evening, the State dinner at Mr, Asquith’s. 
That is eight days’ very hard work, and we have not mentioned 
Friday's visit to the Crystal Palace. No doubt both the King 
and Queen find pleasure in their public appearances, but it is 
very much to be hoped that when their Irish and Scotch visits 
are over they will be able to take a real rest. 


The Committee stage of the Parliament Bill was begun in 
the House of Lords on Wednesday. The principal amend- 
ment discussed was moved by Lord Cromer with a view to 
substituting a joint committee for the Speaker as the tribunal 
for deciding what Bills are purely Money Bills. Lord Cromer 
explained that everyone would wish to treat with the highest 
respect not merely the present Speaker, but the dignified 
office held by him. But when these new functions were im- 
posed upon him he would be more than human if he were 
not biassed by a desire to assert the privileges of the House 
over which he presided. It was proposed that the Speaker 
should be chairman of the joint committee, which was to con- 
sist of fourteen members besides himself, seven from each 
House, and in which he would have a casting vote. The 
choice of the members was to lie with the Lord Chancellor 
and Speaker. Lord Cromer pointed out that the only ques- 
tion at issue was the best means for preventing tacking, and 
appealed for a reasonable settlement. 


After speeches by Lord Haldane and Lord Curzon, the 
Government's position was stated by Lord Morley, who said 
that if there were a better plan for erecting a deciding 
authority they would consider it. “ But this, at all events, was 
certain, that nothing would induce the Government to assent 


to a joint committee.” He doubted whether it would be 
possible for such a body to divest itself of party feeling, and: 
concluded by declaring that the Speaker under the Bill would 
have no more important decisions to make than he had to 
make every day now in the House of Commons. Later in the 
discussion Lord Lansdowne spoke in support of the amend- 
ment, which seemed to him “one of the most vital amendments 





to this important Bill.” The Archbishop of Canterbury 
expressed his disappointment at having heard literally no 
arguments worthy of the name brought forward in answer to 
objections to the proposal of the Bill. He was also dis- 
appointed because of the hope which had been held out by the 
Government of a friendly hearing and fall discussion of 
amendments. The debate was wound up by the Lord 
Chancellor, and in the division that followed the amendment 
was carried by a majority of 139 (183-44). 


On Thursday the debate on Lord Cromer’s amendments to 
the Money Bill Clause was continued. As on the previous day, 
the Government showed, as we have always contended they 
would show, a ruthless determination to have their whole 
pound of flesh. They would make no more concessions on the 
second than on the first amendment. In vain did Lord 
Lansdowne point out that there was nothing in the Bill to 
show when and how the intimation should be made that a Bill 
was a Money Bill, Lord Cromer insist that they were drifting 
fast into Single-Chamber Government, and Lord Midleton 
point out that if a Money Bill included great schemes such as 
the Uganda Railway the House of Lords ought to have the 
power to discuss it. When Lord Selborne had invited 
the Government to tell the House what they meant on the 
question of tacking, Lord Haldane would only say that the 
House of Lords was trying to take away from the House of 
Commons the control of the Budget. Ultimately Lord 
Cromer’s amendment was carried by a majority of 144 
(192-48). Later, on Clause II., Lord Haldane even refused to 
give the pledge asked of him that there should be no further 
reduction of the modest powers of the Lords until there was a 
General Election. 


Though the Government are doing exactly what we felt 
sure they would do, that is, refuse the slightest concession, we 
feel no inclination whatever to alfer the view which we have 
expressed all along, and which we repeat in our first leading 
article to-day. The badness of the Parliament Bill and the 
sinister circumstance that the Government will not modify 
it by a hair’s-breadth cannot and does not alter the 
main facts of the situation. These are (1) that if the Lords’ 
amendments are insisted on the Government have the power 
to create a sufficient number of peers to pass the Bill, and will 
use that power; and (2) that when those powers have been 
used, and the Bill passed, the general situation will be much 
worse for the Unionist Party and for the country than if the 
Bill had been passed without the revolutionary act of creating 
the peers. It is the business of the Unionist Party to do all 
in their power to prevent revolutionary acts, and when in some 
form or other they are inevitable to confine them to as small 
an area as possible. 


The notion that it will be any satisfaction to the Unionist 
Party or to the country when revolutionary acts have been 
committed for Unionists to be uble to lay the blame entirely on 
the other side is childish. When great issues are involved the 
country never looks at matters from this narrow point of view. 
It will make the Unionists, quite as much their opponents, 
responsible for what has happened. The attitude of the 
country in regard to the throwing out of the Budget by the 
Lords affords an example of what we mean. For argumenta- 
tive purposes and in order to make it quite clear to the 
country what is being done, we hold that it was right for 
Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues to produce and pass their 
amendments. Meantime it is the duty of every patriotic and 
far-seeing Unionist to use his influence to the utmost to see 
that the amendments are not insisted on in the face of the 
Government's refusal to accept them, and the Radical Party 
thereby given the opportunity to take revolutionary action of 
a kind which, even if unwelcome to moderate Liberals, is most 
welcome to the extremists in the Party and Cabinet. This is 
a fact, though one usually ignored by Unionists, who are 
inclined to fancy that the Radical Party is most loth to 
destroy the peerage and all that it stands for by a creation 
of peers. On the contrary, there are plenty of Radicals who 
view the prospect of destroying the aristocratic element in the 
Constitution with unconcealed delight. 


On Wednesday the Commons discussed the ratification of 
the Declaration of London, the chief questions raised being 
the conversion of merchant ships, the security of our food 
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*upply, and the right of sinking neutral ships. Mr. McKinnon 
Wood opened the debate by moving the second reading of the 
Naval Prize Bill. Mr. Butcher moved as an amendment that 
before an International Prize Court were established to 
administer the law embodied in the Declaration, the whole 
question should be referred to a commission of experts. 
Mr. McKenna said that the Navy was strong enough 
absolutely to guarantee the security of our food supply. 
The conversion of merchant ships was not mentioned in the 
Declaration, and the British Government would not be bound 
in any way to grant belligerent rights to merchant ships which 
were converted into ships of war on the high seas. Only one- 
tenth of our food supply at most came in non-British vessels, 
and, in his opinion, even neutral vessels would be safeguarded 
more effectively than before by the Declaration. Naval 
criticism generally on the Declaration was not likely to be 
well-informed, but the Admiralty experts supported the 
Declaration. Four or five ex-Directors of Naval Intelligence 
were in favour of it; so was the Board of Admiralty; and so 
were Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson. 


The debate did not end, as was at first expected, on Thursday 
night. In view of the gravity of the issue and the very 
strong and divided feeling in the House, the Government 
have agreed to devote a third day to the discussion, which will 
be resumed on Monday. Mr. McKenna, continuing his 
speech, dealt with the circular signed by the one hundred and 
twenty admirals, and declared that out of the one hundred and 
twenty only twenty-three had ever hoisted their flags, and of 
these twelve served only as junior officers for a comparatively 
short period. The eleven remaining were no doubt persons 
of great distinction. He made these distinctions with re- 
luctance, but it was necessary to do so because attempts had 
been made to represent the whole Navy as against the Declara- 
tion. Lord Charles Beresford later put the Naval view with 
great force. Incidentally he declured that we had not a 
sufficient number of cruisers for the protection of our trade 
routes. The great danger against which we should guard was 
a sudden attack by converted merchant ships. If the 
Declaration were ratified one hundred small cruisers ought at 
once to be laid down. The acquiescence in the proposal to 
sanction the destruction of neutral vessels was an amazing 
surrender. 





Mr. Lloyd George gave an address in Welsh at the Welsh 
Baptist Chapel, Castle Street East, on Sunday afternoon. He 
maintained that, in spite of the complaints of pessimists, the 
world was getting better, and if they read the history of three 
thousand, one thousand, one hundred years ago they would 
find progress. They knew the famous quotation, “ Give unto 
Caesar.” But who was Caesar? The people were Caesar. They 
were on the throne. ‘Theirs was the responsibility. Therefore 
they must bring religion into the realm of statesmanship. 
Continuing Mr. Lloyd George declared that there had never 
been a revival or reform carried through except with the help 
and leadership of men who gained nothing by these move- 
ments. The Labour Party wrongly thought they would win 
reform only through the people who suffered, whereas no 
reform had ever been brought about only by people who 
suffered. The men who worked for them made personal 
sacrifices and sacrificed wealth. This he saw in carrying the 
Budget through the House of Commons. The men who did 
the work were not those who gained but lost through the 
reforms they supported. 


The latter part of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was, whether 
so intended or not, an extremely effective piece of oblique 
self-laudation. The identification of the people with Caesar 
was audacious, but not so audacious as the interpretation of a 
famous Radical M.P.—no longer in the House—who was fond 
of telling the story of, or against, himself. He, too, had been 
invited to give an address in a Nonconformist chapel and 
chose the same text. After an animated discourse he observed 
in conclusion: “A General Election will shortly be held. 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.’ I am 
Caesar.” 


The united Communion to which Nonconformists were 
invited by the Bishop of Hereford, and about which there 
has been’ so much discussion, took place in Hereford 
Cathedral last Sunday. According to the Times report 








there was a representative gathering. Nonconformist 
ministers and members of congregations from various 
parts of Herefordshire attended, and the communicants 
numbered 204. | The officiating clergy were the Bishop and 
Canons Capes, Bannister, and Rashdall. The Bishop in his 
sermon pointed out that those who objected to the action he 
had taken seem to have forgotten, or do not know, that the 
rubric on which they rely to prove his action illegal had been 
interpreted by archbishops and bishops of highest authority 
to be a purely domestic rule of the Established Church, and 
so he himself understood it—a rule intended to secure that 
our children as they grow up to years of discretion should be 
adequately instructed before they came to the service of Holy 
Communion. The rubric, rightly understood, had no direct 
or explicit reference to devout members of any other Christian 
denomination, and consequently it contains no prohibition 
which he had disregarded. 

The exclusive theory of Apostolic succession, the Bishop 
went on to say, was built on a misunderstanding of the words 
and doctrine of Christ and of the history of the Early Church. 
“The researches of dispassionate, truth-seeking, historical 
scholars have shattered the intellectual foundations of the 
High Church sacerdotalist party in our Communion, and their 
influence over thoughtful people has become precarious and 
is on the wane.” Will any of those who denounce the action 
of the Bishop venture to say that they could obtain his 
condemnation in any court, ecclesiastical or civil? But 
how can a man be said to have broken the law if he 
has done nothing for which he can be made answerable in 
the courts P—for no one will venture to say that the adminis- 
tration of the Communion to persons who have not had 
Episcopal confirmation is malum in se. 


We desire to join in the hope which has been expressed that 
it will be found possible to replace the new 1d. and 4d. stamps 
by a worthier design. The new stamps are petty and undis- 
tinguished to an almost provocative degree. It seems that 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal has been unjustly blamed for the 
design, as a photographic portrait of the King was supplied, 
and all he had to do was to design a frame for it. But surely 
a stump, like a good coin, should have some monumental 
quality ; it is not enough to frame a photograph, nor indeed 
is there room for a frame with considerable ornamentation or 
symbolical meaning. A small stamp to be impressive must 
have a head larger than the head in the new stamps, and 
designers might do worse than look back to the very early 
Victorian issues. Further, the method of reproduction in 
our stamps is unsatisfactory and the impression is weak. 
And why should the fine, rich, deep colour of at least one 
Victorian issue be unknown to-day? We fear that the 
country which invented postage stamps has fallen dolefully 
bebind in the quality of their production. 





The Canadian correspondent of the Times has along and 
interesting article on Canadian parties and the Census in 
last Saturday’s issue. The total population is estimated at 
8,000,000, as against 5,371,315 ten years ago; but of this increase 
2,000,000 is due to immigration. Of these nearly 750,000 
came from Great Britain (only 45,000 from Ireland), 700,000 
from the United States, the next in order of number being 
the Austro-Hungarians (121,000), Italians (63,817), and 
Hebrews (48,675). The Western Provinces have got 300,000 
more of the new settlers than Eastern Canada, and there hus 
been a great and continuous movement of people from Ontario 
and the Maritime Provinces to the West. The correspondent 
deals at length with the interesting question of the French 
population. According to the editor of the Revue Canadienne, 
there will be 40,000,000 French Canadians in North 
America in a hundred years. Certain it is that the 
French population is not confined to the French province, 
that the number of English inhabitants in the town- 
ships and counties of Quebec has decreased, while the 
French vote is powerful in no fewer than eighty-six constitu- 
encies in the Dominion. Most important of all, the birth-rate 
amongst the Acadians is 42 per 1,000, as against 22 per 1,000 
amongst the English-speaking population. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (25) were on Wriday 79§—Wednesday week 79} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


S there any real antagonism between what for brevity 
we may call the Spectator view of the present crisis 
and the view of the bulk of the Unionist Party and of the 
opponents of the Parliament Bill? We believe there is 
none. We are, of course, aware that there is a small, 
distinguished, and determined group of Unionists who are 
willing to run all risks in opposition to the Parliament 
Bill, and, strange as it may seem, would prefer the 
Parliament Bill plus several hundred new peers to 
the Parliament Bill without them. The great majority 
of the party, however, are, we are convinced, very 
strongly of opinion that the Parliament Bill minus 
the new peers is better than the Parliament Bill plus 
the new peers, and most ardently hope that the creation 
of the peers will not be forced. The only difference 
between the Spectator and the bulk of the party is that we 
have said openly what they are saying everywhere in 
rivate. The ordinary peer, the ordinary Member of 
a ell the ordinary thoughtful Unionist, when he 
expresses himself freely in a railway carriage or club 
smoking-room, in his own drawing-room or at a garden 
party, is almost certain to say one thing. It is that though 
he hates the Parliament Bill he hates even more a creation 
of several hundred peers. As a rule the stronger his 
Unionism the more strongly is he against forcing a creation 
of peers. He sees that the new peers will feel 
themselves pledged in honour, not only to pass the 
Parliament Bill at once, but to pass a Home Rule Bill as 
soon as it is brought up to them. Therefore there can be 
no talk about sacrificing the Peers in order to save the 
Union. If the Peers are sacrificed the Union will also be 
sacrificed, and the passage of the Home Rule Bill will 
become a dead certainty instead of “an off chance.” 

If the Unionist whom we are depicting isa member of the 
House of Commons or has any intimate knowledge of party 
politics he will add to a vehement deprecation of forcing 
the creation of rs an earnest prayer that there 
shall be no dissolution just now. Sir Edward Grey’s 
language was strong when he described Single- 
Chamber Government as “death, destruction, and 
damnation,” but it is nothing to the language which 
many Unionist M.P.’s use of the prospect of a new elec- 
tion. They recognize that under existing conditions the 
Liberals will very possibly sweep the country or at any 
rate gain greatly. Men who had a majority of over 1,000 
last December will tell you that they would be certain to 
lose at a General Election held under the conditions we 
have named, while even men with majorities of over 2,000 
speak of their prospects as precarious. It is not pleasant 
to write like this, and it is not, we confess, good for the 
Unionist Party, but very much the reverse. There is always 
a possibility that if our opponents recognize too clearly our 
temporary weakness—it is only a temporary weakness, 
we know—they may take advantage of it. When, however, 
Unionist newspapers like the Times talk of there being a 
great change of opinion in regard to Unionist prospects 
at a new election, and plainly hint that the Unionists 
believe that their prospects would be improved by a 
General Election if they can secure one, we feel bound to 
speak out. We feel as certain as it is possible to feel in 
regard to any political question that the Unionist Party 
would be ruined by an election held now under the condi- 
tions which are assumed, namely, that Mr. Balfour should 
inform the King that he would, in spite of being in so 
large a minority in the Commons, be willing to form a 
Ministry, and then dissolve. Quite apart from all other 
considerations, the nation will not lightly tolerate another 
General Election, and would, we are convinced, visit its 
severest displeasure upon the dissolving party. Weadmit, 
however, that there is not much likelihood of a dissolution 
because we are convinced that the King would not feel 
justified, if a deadlock arose between the Lords and 
Commons similar to the deadlock which arose last 
December, in refusing the advice of his Ministers to 
create peers. 

In this context we may point out certain considerations 
which we have noted in another part of our issue, 
and ask one or two questions of those of our readers 
who are inclined to think that the King can, and ought 





to, insist on another dissolution before accepting the 
advice of the present Ministry. Do they suppose 
that the Government at the beginning of December 
advised the King to dissolve Parliament for fun or 
just to see what would happen? That is not, we 
venture to say, the way in which politics are managed 
in this country or dissolutions come about. It is not 
necessary to trust to any private or secret information te 
realize what happened. The common sense of the situa- 
tion is that the Prime Minister advised the creation of 
peers, and that the King, as was undoubtedly then his 
constitutional duty, declared that he could not take such 
a step without the people being first consulted at a General 
Election. The dissolution then took place, and the men 
who had given the advice remained in office with an un- 
diminished majority. It is all very well for party poli- 
ticians to analyse that majority—we have done so our- 
selves—but it is quite clear that for the purposes of the 
Parliament Bill it is a firm and unshakable majority. 

But if our reading of what happened last December is the 
true reading, it is impossible to urge the plea that the 
Sovereign can or ought to insist upon another dissolution 
before he accepts the advice of his Ministers to create 
peers. We make no claim to know anything more of 
the situation than is known by our readers, but we 
have always held that the Crown must and would act 
automatically in this matter. We shall only make one 
more remark in regard to the position of the King, for we 
very much deplore the necessity of bringing the King’s 
name into the matter at all. We must never forget that 
the King’s prime object is, not only to stand above and 
outside party, but to avoid even the slightest appearance of 
taking sides. But it is obvious that if the present Ministry 
were to resign, and the Unionists were to come in under 
existing conditions and dissolve, the public would imagine, 
though perfectly erroneously no doubt, that the King was 
taking sides. We must remember also that the King is no 
roi fainéant or Rajah of Satara immured in his palace 
and unable to sce facts which are plain to other people. 
He is not only well conversant with the details, but 
is also not outside the reach of those who can advise him 
apart from party considerations. Can anyone doubt what 
the advice of such impartial outsiders would be? Surely 
one of the first things that they would bring to his 
Majesty’s attention is the fact that, even if there were 
no other objections to a dissolution from the Sovereign’s 
point of view, there is this. For the smooth working 
of the Constitution it is necessary that there should be two 
strong parties—a certain balance in the Constitution 
is essential. It can never be to the interest of the 
Monarchy, as representing the nation on its non-party 
side, that either party should be smashed in the kind of way 
that the Unionist Party would in all probability be smashed 
if a General Election were to take place now. In other 
words, even if no one else troubled to think of the future 
prospects of the Unionist Party, one can well imagine 
the impartial observers in politics we have in mind bring- 
ing to the King’s notice the fact that it would not be 
advisable for him to do anything to assist an act of 
political suicide by one of two great parties in the 
State. In the last resort there are always a consider- 
able number of people in this country, people of great 
weight, who are not involved in the party maelstrom. 
We are quite sure that this important, though we admit 
not numerous, section of public opinion will have its say at 
a political crisis, and that its influence will be cast as we 
have suggested. 

There is only one more aspect of the situation upon 
which we wish to dwell to-day, and that is to take 
note of the perfect homogeneity of the Liberal Party, 
or rather of the supporters of the Government in 
regard to the Parliament Bill and the certainty of 
their refusal to accept Lord Lansdowne’s amendments. 
Even if there were still some faint hope of a compromise 
being arranged on Lord Cromer’s very moderate and 
reasonable amendment in regard to | Scat Bills, on 
Lord Lansdowne’s amendment—excellent as we, as 
upholders of the Referendum, regard it in itself— 
it is obvious that the supporters of the Government 
are adamant. The pressure of Radical opinion 
outside holds the Government and _ its allies 
in so tight a grip that there is not the slightest 
chance of penetrating their phalanx. But, as we all 
know, the. moment the Parliament Bill passes that 
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ressure will be relaxed, and what is now an unbroken 

fine will become one of gaps and breaks through which the 
Unionist attack can get home. To change our metaphor, 
till the Parliament Bill is passed the Government is 
founded on a rock. The moment it passes that rock 
becomes a sandbank, the cohesion of the Ministerial 
majority will cease, and the Unionist opportunity will 
come. Surely it cannot be to the interests of the Unionist 
Party—to put the matter at the lowest—to prolong 
the present situation and postpone one so much more 
favourable. 





THE TURKS IN ALBANIA AND YEMEN. 


HE difficulties of the Young Turks in Albania and 
Yemen seem to increase, and in Albania the military 
problem is complicated by grave moral questions on which 
we are still insufficiently informed, but which must cause 
the utmost anxiety to all observers who wish to be able 
honestly to support the régime of the Young Turks. Let 
us first take the comparatively simple though serious 
enough situation in Yemen. The present trouble is in 
Assyr, which, though part of Yemen, is north of the 
district generally so called. The Turks were moving 
against the Assyr rebels in two columns, one coming 
from the north—from Mecca—and the other from 
the south, under the command of Mohammed Ali 
Pasha, the Vali of Yemen. The rebels fell upon 
the advance guard of the Southern Army, which was 
camped outside Gezan, killing 1,000 men and wound- 
ing 500. The advance guard recoiled upon Gezan, 
and a Turkish gunboat shelled the town, apparently sup- 
posing it to be in possession of the rebels. Several hundred 
of the Imperial troops are said to have been killed and 
wounded in this way. Ultimately the Arabs retired, 
according to Reuter’s telegram, taking with them four 
guns, two Maxims, and 2,000 rifles, as well as am- 
munition and stores. This is a serious reverse even in a 
country where the Turkish arms are seldom honoured by 
substantial success. Yemen would be much more trouble 
than it is worth to Turkey were it not thatthe Turkish 
Government dare not retire and leave the Arabs to do 
what they like on the borders of Hejaz, with its holy 
places. If the Young Turks ever lost the holy places they 
would instantly lose also all their repute A authority 
with the mass of their Mohammedan followers. Even as 
it is the dangerous dissimilarity between the rationalizing 
theories of some of the Young Turks and the rigid 
prejudices of the stricter Moslems is noticeable enough ; 
and if the Young Turks appeared to be responsible for a 
vast religious humiliation, their system could not continue 
another day. 

But we are much more nearly concerned with Albania 
than with Yemen. It is reported that there have been 
barbarities committed with design and regularity by the 
Turkish troops in Albania, acting on the instruction of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and if the worst of 
what is alleged were true, and if such reparation as might 
be possible were not offered, it would be impossible for 
any Englishman who “makes a conscience’ of foreign 
affairs to continue to support the present Young Turk 
régime. If such a withdrawal of sympathy in England 
became necessary it would be a most reluctant act. We 
cannot remember any prospect in Europe which has caused 
Englishmen more pleasure than that of seeing the rule of 
Abd-ul-Hamid replaced by the enlightened government 
which the Young Turks promised. ‘To have to abandon 
this dream would be a bitter disappointment ; but the fact 
must be faced that Englishmen do not like atrocities any 
more now than they did in the seventies of last century, 
when Gladstone aroused the whole country to profound 
sympathy with the Bulgars and to contempt and loathing 
of the acts of the Turkish autocracy. But, as we have 
said, we are still without adequate information. The 
seriousness of the charges in Albania is that the acts are 
said to have been premeditated—part of a regular 
policy—and in that case there would be no loophole 
for such excuses as were possible at Adana and in 
Macedonia that the massacre and outrages were the 
excesses of fanatics who got out of hand. The Vienna 
correspondent of the Times says in Monday's paper :— 

“ An experienced American traveller who arrived here yesterday 


from Albania and Montenegro confirms the account of Torgut 
Shevket’s tactics published on Friday by the Vaterland, and states 





that under cover of an apparent amnesty and armistice the 
Turkish troops are systematically destroying every human habita- 
tion and every crop and all other means of sustenance in the 
territory of the Albanian highlanders. The work of devastation 
is proceeding pitilessly, no lives being spared. Such of the old 
men, women, and children as have not made good their escape to 
Montenegro are butchered—the women after having suffered out- 
rage. At the present moment some hundreds of women and 
children are cut off from Montenegro and encircled by the troops. 
Their escape is regarded as impossible. At Podgoritza every 
effort is being made to feed the increasing stream of refugees. 
Miss Edith Durham, the well-known authoress of ‘High Albania,’ 
is working night and day to organize assistance on the spot, but 
supplies are scanty and money is urgently needed.” 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times is a trained 
balancer of evidence not likely to be imposed upon by mere 
hearsay or by untrustworthy witnesses, yet we are only too 
willing to believe that living as he does in a country which 
is both by treaty and by instinct the protector of the 
Albanian Christians it has been impossible for him to hear 
more than one side of the question. His statements 
nevertheless are very positive: “ Torgut Shevket Pasha, 
who is executing the will of the Salonika Committee,” he 
says, “does not desire to pacify, but to exterminate, the 
insurgents.” 

On Monday the Turkish Embassy in London issued a 
denial of the charges. It said that houses were destroyed 
only when they were used as forts, and that the state- 
ments as to the murder of women and children were 
“base and calumnious accusations, which have been put 
in circulation with the object of discrediting the Ottoman 
Army.” The Embassy explained that the insurgents had 
sent their women and children away, and that there were 
therefore none to massacre. But we must protest 
that this is really asking us to believe too much ; it would 
have been impossible to send the whole female and infant 
population into Montenegro. On Wednesday the Times 
published a personal protest against thecharges from Torgut 
Shevket Pasha himself, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief in 
Albania. He is pained and shocked that anyone should 
suspect a discrepancy between his professions and his acts. 
“T have always regarded the Malissori [the Roman 
Catholic Albanians} as brave compatriots,” he says. He 
“ lavished pacific methods” upon them in the attempt to 
win them back to unexceptionable ways and “ treated them 
wholly as spoilt children.” “ How could they have been saved 
from complete destruction,” he asks, “ when I had enclosed 
them in the circle of steel of my three divisions, if I had not 
left them a great door entirely open on the Montenegrin 
frontiers?” This, of course, is rhetoric not evidence, though 
we do not for a moment suggest that it makes the produc- 
tion of reassuring evidence impossible. We trust that the 
Committee will see the propriety of offering such evidence 
if they possibly can. The Turks point to the new period 
of fifteen days’ armistice offered by Torgut Pasha to the 
rebels as proof of his humane intentions. The Vienna 
correspondent of the Times remarks on this: “ The pro- 
longation of the period of grace implies simply the exten- 
sion by fifteen days of the period during which the 
Malissori, who still clung to their native soil, may perish 
of hunger or be exterminated, under cover of the arm’- 
stice by Torgut Shevket’s troops... . . Such of their 
womenfolk and children and old men as did not take 
refuge in Montenegro are confronted with the choice be- 
tween massacre and starvation.” 

On Thursday the Times published from Miss Durham, 
who is ministering to the Albanian refugees in 
Montenegro, a letter in which she expresses her surprise 
at the communication from the Turkish Embassy. The 
burning of houses, she says, has been systematically 
carried out, and she saw with her own eyes that many of 
the houses burnt were not being used as forts by the rebels; 
houses were burned when there was no fighting. We may 
remark on this that a commander might sometimes be 
justly obliged to burn houses that were not at the moment 
serving the military purposes of the enemy. Guerrilla 
warfare moves so quickly from place to place that it is 
often necessary to anticipate the enemy's intentions. We 
only say this in our anxiety to avoid any unfair use of the 
allegations from Albania. Englishmen who remember the 
painful experience of being accused of “ atrocities” in 
South Africa when houses were burned for the simple 
military reason that they might harbour and aid the 
Boers ought to be very slow indeed to put the worst inter- 
pretation on equivocal acts. But when all allowances have 
Lb en made we fear that there is enough apvearance of 
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credibility in the various charges to cause the deepest con- 
cern to those who wish to count themselves the friends of 
the Young Turks. We earnestly hope that if the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times is mistaken we shall soon 
receive satisfactory evidence of the fact. If he is not mis- 
taken it would be necessary for the Young Turks quickly 
and absolutely to abandon the policy of allowing their 
troops to exterminate the Malissori under the name of a 
military operation. Otherwise the effect in Great Britain 
would be inevitable—every Englishman would feel towards 
the Young Turks as he felt towards Abd-ul-Hamid, and 
British policy would become once more, under compulsion, 
as “anti-Turkish ” as it was during the ten years before 
the Young Turk Revolution. 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


_ spite of the eloquence and the dogged firmness— 

excellent qualities per se in a statesman—with which 
Sir Edward Grey has pushed and pressed the Declaration 
of London upon the country, and anxious as we are not to 
exaggerate or to fall into the error of opposing a scheme 
merely because it is proposed by the party to which we are 
politically opposed, we cannot but feel the gravest anxiety 
in regard to the action the nation is about to take. The 
more we study the question on both sides, the more con- 
vinced we are that in the words of Sir Robert Finlay— 
than whom no sounder authority exists either in the matter 
of private or of international law—that the ratification of 
the Declaration of London will be a national calamity. 
The general and, indeed, the particular arguments against 
the Declaration have been so fully stated in the Unionist 
Press that we do not propose to restate them here. There 
is, however, an aspect of the question which has been 
somewhat neglected in the course of the controversy. Let 
us say, by way of preface, that the essential thing for us to 
consider is, not whether the Declaration of London will 
make things pleasanter and easier for us when other 
nations are at war by sea. ‘That is a matter of very 
second-rate importance, though we can understand the 
Foreign Office being eager to shelve its worries in 
this respect. What we must chiefly concern ourselves 
with is asking what will happen when conditions arise 
which have not been known in the last 110 years, 
that is, when we are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with powerful hostile fleets, and when we have added to the 
difficulties which we used to encounter in old days the 
extra and momentous embarrassment that the people of 
this country will starve to death unless we can make sure 
that all the ships which bring our corn and meat and other 
food supplies shall have free access to our ports. That is 
the vital question—security of access. No doubt there is 
some truth in Mr. McKinnon Wood's reminder that the 
greater part. of our food supplies now comes in British 
ships, and that these will not be affected by the Declaration 
of London, since without its ratification the enemy is 
perfectly free to attack them if itcan. But though this 
is true it is also true that present conditions are peace 
conditions, and that there will be a tendency on the part 
of shippers and merchants during war not to use British 
ships in order to minimize the risk of capture. 

Wermust expect, then, that under war conditions a very 
great increase in the amount of our food supplies 
will be sent in neutral bottoms. Now if these are the 
conditions to be expected in war time it is surely to our 
interests not to shackle neutral shipping, i.e., not to make 
any admissions as to an enemy’s right to interfere with 
such neutral shipping. If the price of foodstuffs of all 
kinds rises very sharply in these islands on a declaration 
of war, there will be a tremendous incentive to foreign 
merchants to rush cargoes of food here, for there 
will be vast fortunes to be made by doing so—a 
most useful and enlightening example of how a 
rise in price may be the best form of victualling 
bounty. As things are now the Governments of neutral 
Powers will be very much inclined to help their citizens to 
make the high profits and great fortunes of which we have 
spoken. Under pressure from their merchants they will be 
inclined to warn any Power that is at war with us not to 
iuterfere with their peaceful merchants who are bringing 
in food for the people and not goods intended for the 
support of the warlike forces of Britain. Further, they 
will be inclined to send their warships to our waters to 
support their views on the question of contraband and 





neutral rights. If twoor three powerful neutral States do 
that in unison—as is by no means impossible—the 
belligerent Power would not like to risk putting those 
States against him by a harsh interpretation of the law of 
contraband. The risk would be too great. 

Here we see how elasticity in the law can help us, 
Neutral Governments will in existing circumstances be 
forced by the. pressure of their traders and shippers 


to help to victual England. If, however, the Declara- 


tion of London becomes the law of the world, neutral 
Powers who might help us so long as each Power 
is its own interpreter of the law will have their 
hands tied. When their ships are seized or sunk because 
they are alleged to be carrying conditional contraband, i.e., 
food supplies to a port which the captain of a foreign 
cruiser states is in his opinion a base of supplies for the 
armed forces of Britain—that is all that is necessary to 
give him a prima facie right to seize and sink—the Govern- 
ment at war with Britain will have a perfect answer. It 
will say: “ You are one of the Powers that consented to 
the Declaration of London,and under that Declaration you 
have your remedy. Bring the matter into Court and 
let it be decided there after a full and free hearing 
of the evidence and after proper arguments by 
trained lawyers on both sides. If the International 
Appeal Court on a hearing of the case decides 
that our naval officer in any particular case acted illegally 
in sinking your ship because your ship was not in fact 
taking foodstuffs to a base of supplies for our enemies, we 
will, of course, gladly make you such monetary reparation 
as the Court shall decide to be due to you.” How are 
neutral Powers, provided the Declaration of Londcn has 
been signed by them and become part of international law, 
to meet such an answer? They cannot meet it. All they 
can do is to sit with their hands folded and wait for the 
decision of a Court which must consider each case on its 
merits, and cannot possibly refuse to give full and patient 
hearing to all the facts and all the arguments. But it 
will be obviously to the interest of the Power whose naval 
officers have seized and sunk ships, and a most important 
part of whose policy it is to continue to do so, to delay the 
decisions for as long as possible. That they/will be able 
to produce such delay cannot be doubted for a moment. 

Possibly it will be said that the International Court will 
do its best to prevent delay and to expedite decisions. Of 
course it will; but its good intentions in this respect will 
unfortunately count for very little. By the very nature of 
the case, the Power which has sunk the ships will also be 
able to create delays which it will be impossible to 
challenge. Courts of law within a State, which have 
behind them the whole power of a State over its subjects, 
often find it exceedingly difficult to prevent dilatory pro- 
cedure, and these difficulties are multiplied by ten in the 
case of an International Court. Remember that when 
vast political interests are at stake the fear that a 
Court will in the last resort punish dilatory tactics by 
heavier damages does not operate. A Power which wants 
to starve us into surrender will not care a snap of the 
fingers whether it has to pay a million or two more in 
damages. Besides it knows that if it is victorious in a 
great maritime war with Britain its power will be so 
tremendous that it will, if penalized by extra damages for 
delay, be able to také the line that it will not pay 
such damages. If any Power which has won a great 
victory at sea takes such a line, who will dare to say it 
nay? ‘The only remedy would be for the neutral Power 
or Powers to say that, Declaration of London or no, they 
did not intend to have their ships seized and sunk first 
and adjudicated on afterwards. But this would mean tear- 
ing up the Declaration of London, and that, we venture to 
say, is what no neutral Power would ever do, however great 
the pressure of its merchants. If one the Declaration of 
London becomes a universally admitted part of inter- 
national law neutrals will be shackled and gagged and 
quite unable to help us to victual our country and also 
to make large profits for themselves. 

In connection with.the Declaration of London we 
desire to call attention once more to a scheme for safe- 
guarding the food supplies of this country in case of war 
which in our opinion ought to be adopted even if the 
Declaration of London is not ratified, but which, if un- 
happily it is ratified, still more imperatively demands 
adoption. In time, i.e., now and as soon as possible, 
an Act should be passed declaring that in case of war 
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at sea the British Government will endorse every marine 

licy of insurance for ships or cargoes, whether British 
or foreign, with an insurance against war risks, i.e., 
capture or destruction by the enemy’s vessels or by floating 


mines. The proposalwe make was set forth in the evi- 
dence given by Mr. St. Loe Strachey before the Committee 
on a National Guarantee for the War Risks of Shipping. 
In a preliminary Memorandum laid before the Com- 
mittee the witness in question submitted the following 
points :— 


“(1) That it is of vital importance that during war, as during 
, the freest possible access and exit shall be secured to those 
who desire to import or export food and other merchandise. 

“(2) That it is within the power of the Government to assimi- 
late the conditions under which commerce is carried on during 
war to those which prevail in peace :— 

(a) By maintaining command of the sea. 

(+) By undertaking to make good any losses which owners of 
ships and cargoes may sustain by running their ships 
and embarking their cargoes as freely during war as in 
peace. 

“(3) That it would repay the Government to guarantee immunity 
from pecuniary loss, because it is the fear of destruction, rather 
than the actual destruction, of ships and cargoes that has to be 
dreaded from the public point of view. 

“ (4) That heavy rates of war insurance on British shipping 
would result from this fear, and would severely handicap British 
trade in neutral markets. 

“(5) That to prevent fraud the State should only undertake 
war risks where the owners had insured against ordinary sea risks, 
and only for the amount insured against sea risks. 

“(6) That in case of dispute the policy should be adjudicated 
upon exactly as it would be in peace time between owners and 
insurers, the Government being in the position of the de- 
fendants.” 


The result of such a scheme would be that for the special 
and commercial purposes of the trader and shipper war 
would be abolished. That is, they would be able to carry 
on their avocations without the terrible handicap of pay- 
ing extra war insurance premiums or dreading capture by 
the enemy’s vessels. ‘To meet the criticism which has 
sometimes been raised against this proposal we may quote 
what we wrote on the same subject on March 25th in this 
year :— 


“In criticism of these principles it has been said that a scheme 
founded on them would lead to fraud, but it seems to us that 
putting the onus of proof of loss on the shipowners or merchants 
would secure the Government against fraud as much as Lloyd’s is 
secured to-day. Fraud is sometimes attempted and sometimes 
succeeds, but it does not make the business of Lloyd’s ineffective 
for its purpose, or a failure in a business sense. When the 
national interests are at stake we do not believe in surrendering to 
a morbid fear that the shipowners will get too much out of the 
bargain. Again, it is said that masters who knew their ships were 
safely insured would continually run avoidable risks. We do not 
find, however, that servants are careless in taking precautions 
against fire in houses which are fully insured. No man likes 
being captured, just as no man likes being burned, even though 
being captured is not so bad as being burned. Moreover, if the 
risks to shipping are, as the Committee argued, not serious, then 
the payments which the Government would be uired to make 
would not be great either. The objection answers itself. All we 
ask is that commercial panic should be made virtually impossible. 
The State would say, in effect, to shipowners and merchants: 
‘ You can go ahead in war just as in peace. The Government is 
behind you—first with the Navy, and secondly by indemnifying 
you against losses.’ 

“We want all shippers and traders to feel that, for their pur- 
poses, war risks have ceased to exist. We can give them this 
feeling by in effect endorsing every ordinary policy of marine 
insurance with an extra Government policy against the risks of 
war. Surely it is worth while to do this. The cost is nothing 
compared with the national benefits to be secured.” 


Let us say, in conclusion, that in our opinion it is 
essential that if our proposal is adopted it should be 
adopted by an Act passed in peace time and not after war 
has been declared. If the thing is done in peace time, 
and becomes part of the law of the land, there will be 
practically no commercial panic on the outbreak of war. 
If we wait to legislate until war has actually been declared 
the panic which will take place in the weeks preceding the 
outbreak might cause the loss of many millions, and further 
might have a very great effect in producing war. Panic 


conditions always tend towards war and not towards peace. 
If our traders and shippers know that, whatever happens, 
their businesses will not be ruined, but that they can carry 
on with the equanimity of mind which comes from a sense 
of being fully insured, the risks of this country being left 
without adequate food supplies and adequate supplies of 
raw material will be very greatly diminished. 








LIBERALISM AND FREE SPEECH. 


NYONE who wishes to realize the extent to which the 
Liberal Party has been injured by its alliance with 
Socialism may be recommended to read the leading 
article in the Westminster Gazette of June 26th last. 
On Monday last it published an unabashed advocacy 
of the application of the guillotine to the Insuranco 
Bill. hat this means the Westminster Gazette 
knows of course as well as we do. It means that 
the House of Commons would be deprived of all effec- 
tive power of amending the Bill or even of discussing the 
greater part of it. When the guillotine is applied, whether 
in large compartments or in small, all interest goes 
out of debates in the House of Commons because 
everybody knows that, whatever may be said, the 
Government can force the Bill through exactly 
in the form on which its authors decide. During 
the early hours devoted to each particular compartment 
one or more points may be perfunctorily debated ; but when 
the guillotine falls not only does debate come to an end, 
but no amendments may even be put to the House except 
those framed by the Government. This means, as we said 
above, the complete destruction of the deliberative powers 
of the House of Commons and the suppression of free 
speech. As to the reasons assigned by the Westminster 
Gazette for this monstrous attack upon the principles of 
representative government, it is difficult to treat them with 
due courtesy. The suggestion that the Bill must be passed at 
once because it is creating temporary embarrassments to 
friendly societies and doctors is a frank absurdity. If, 
as our contemporary professes to believe, the Bill will 
ultimately prove beneficial both to friendly societies and to 
doctors there is absolutely no reason why they should not 
be given a longer opportunity for examining the benefits 
which they are ultimately to receive. No doubt it is true 
that the Bill prevents doctors from selling their practices, 
but that is not due to the uncertainty of the Bill passing ; 
it is due to the universal belief in the medical profession 
that practices will be worthless when the Bill comes into 
operation. Medical men, who may be presumed to know 
their own business, would infinitely prefer the continuance 
of any amount of uncertainty to the actual passing 
of the Bill in its present shape. Of course, everybody 
knows what is really meant by the demand that the Bill 
must be passed this Session. It means that in the opinion 
of the Government unless the Bill becomes law before the 
nation has had an opportunity of realizing its contents 
it will never get through at all. It is to be forced 
upon the nation, against the nation’s will, for the nation’s 
good. That would be an intelligent attitude for a 
benevolent autocrat to adopt ; but the Westminster Gazette, 
while supporting this attitude, still professes to be- 
lieve in Liberal principles and in the right of the 
English people to govern themselves. We say without 
hesitation that if the Government persist in supporting 
Mr. Lloyd George in his effort to pass the Bill through 
Parliament during the present Session it will be the duty 
of every Unionist, and we may add of every patriotic citizen, 
to oppose it tooth and nail. 

Let us briefly review some of the more important features 
of the Bill which prove the necessity for prolonged and 
careful consideration before the measure is allowed to 
become law. In the first place, there is the shamefully 
unjust treatment of women, who are compelled to subscribe 
out of their scanty earnings to an insurance fund from 
which, in a very large number of cases, they will receive 
no return whatever. In addition women are compelled 
as taxpayers to contribute to the sick benefit of persons in 
many cases better off than themselves. Since the females 
of the kingdom represent considerably more than half 
the total population, these facts alone are sufficient to 
prove the need for drastic amendment of the Bill. 

The next point which requires infinitely more considera- 
tion than has yet been given to it is the question of 
malingering. As the New Age very shrewdly points out, 
the Bill at present “pays people to be ill,” and, since 
demand always stimulates supply, we may be certain that 
there will always be plenty of illness to be paid for. The 
importance of this question is emphasized by the experience 
of the German insurance schemes. In another column 
we publish a review of a very remarkable pamphlet, from 
the pen of Privy Councillor Friedensburg, who has 
recently retired from the position of President of the 
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Senate of the Imperial Insurance Office. After twenty 
years’ experience of this department, Herr Friedensburg 
expresses the opinion that the surance rahe emer 
Bismarck has proved a costly failure, and has spread 
over Germany the poison of popular demoralization. He 
states that workmen artificially aggravate trivial injuries, 
and that a large number of them will not allow them- 
selves to be healed, looking upon the hospital as a 
“ pension-squeezer.” He also points out that the cost of 
administration per person insured has risen by no less 
than 50 per cent. since 1888; that a large number of 
lawyers are engaged in supporting baseless claims ; 
and that provincial doctors are boycotted and ruined 
if they refuse to support these claims with 
false evidence. He adds that although it was 
claimed that the insurance system would reduce Poor 
Law expenditure this result has not been achieved ; that 
both the number of dependents upon the Poor Law and the 
amount of individual grants have almost everywhere in- 
creased. When it is proposed to introduce into England 
a system based upon German experience it is madness not 
to take account of the risks here revealed. 

If further evidence of the necessity for caution be needed 
it is found in the practice of the industrial insurance 
companies. They have discovered that it is practically 
impossible to check malingering, and as a result have 
refused to undertake a general insurance against sickness. 
The only bodies which do insure against sickness are the 
friendly societies, which have special means of 
watching their members to prevent malingering. In theory 
the friendly societies are to be kept alive to perform this 
function; in practice there is every reason to believe that 
in a few years they will be destroyed. These societies, 
built up by the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of their 
members, are to be deprived of all real powers of self- 
government. The control of their funds is to be taken 
trom them, and instead of being permitted to make their 
own rules and carry them out in their own way they are 
to be checked and controlled at every turn by an army of 
Government officials. Human nature will not submit to 
such treatment, and in a few years the friendly societies 
will disappear, and their places will be taken by paid 
officials. Possibly some of these paid officials may be 
leading members of the friendly societies, and it is con- 
ceivable that this prospect may have affected the attitude 
taken up towards the Bill by the friendly society leaders. 
The rank and file of the societies have had in the few weeks 
since the bill was published little opportunity of mastering 
the real meaning of so complex a measure. 

Another aspect of the Bill which has hitherto been 
almost ignored is its probable effect upon the hospitals. 
This was dealt with at a meeting of representatives of 
hospitals in the Manchester and Liverpool districts held 
at Manchester during the present week. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the representatives present that the 
effect of the Bill must be greatly to diminish the revenues 
of the hospitals. Both employers and employed, who are 
to be compelled to subscribe to the Government scheme, 
will, to a large extent, meet the new expenditure 
by cutting down their subscriptions to the hospitals. 
This is so obvious that if even reasonable care had 
been given to the preparation of the Bill some 
provision would have been made for meeting the difficulty. 
At the Manchester Conference a resolution was passed that 
the hospitals should be compensated for the expenses they 
incur in the treatment of persons insured under the Bill. 
This may meet the immediate difficulty, but it is a very 
dangerous proposal. It means the employment of State 
money for the assistance of the hospitals, and all experience 
has shown that directly any voluntary institution is able to 
draw upon the State for support its voluntary subscriptions 
fall off and eventually disappear. The whole situation has 
been dealt with in an admirable memorandum presented to 
the members of the House Committee of the London 
Hospital. This memorandum points out that already 
many people have written to refuse to subscribe to the 
hospital in view of the heavy expenditure which will be 
thrown upon them by the Government scheme. At the 
same time the hospital will itself have to meet very 
heavy expenditure on account of its own staff. At 
present all the members of the staff are properly 
provided for when sick. Yet Mr. Lloyd George, 
ignoring this fact, proposes to compel the London Hospital 
to spend over £800 a year on a form of insurance from 





which only a portion of the staff can derive any benefit. 
That is not all. The Bill, so far from relieving hospitals 
of their present work, will add to it. In no case can the 
medical treatment provided for under the Bill cope with 
serious cases requiring expert treatment or special precau- 
tions against infection. These cases must be transferred 
to the hospitals or to the Poor Law infirmaries. In addition, 
the Bill itself will furnish all the doctors employed under 
it with a very powerful motive for sending even minor 
cases to the hospital on the least possible excuse. Under 
existing conditions it is to a doctor’s interest to keep a 
private patient in his own hands; but if all patients are 
to be paid for by contract the doctor will naturally desire 
to get them off his hands as quickly as possible, and will 
therefore be tempted to send all “ long-time cases ” to the 
hospital, even though they might be treated at home. 

These are a few of the fundamental defects of the Bill 
in its present form. We do not say that they are conclu- 
sive against the passing of the Bill with drastic amend ments, 
but we do say that they raise points which it is impossible 
adequately to consider during the present Session. The 
best course to pursue would be to drop the Bill altogether, 
and reintroduce an improved measure early next year. 








AN UNENVIOUS PEOPLE. 


N his essay on ‘“ Envy” Bacon says that “the times wien 
the stroke or percussion of an envious eye doth most 
hurt are when the party envied is beheld in glory or triumph; 
for that sets an edge upon envy.” The festivities of the 
Coronation would have set an edge upon envy in Eng'and if 
anything could. It was a time when two persons were 
“beheld in glory” and exalted above all others; when, below 
those two persons, the whole ennobled class enjoyed the 
privilege of being present in Westminster Abbey to the 
exclusion of countless persons who could probably be proved 
to possess more merit; and when rich people generally 
illustrated in their own persons how money means comfort 
and poverty discomfort. Yet the impression every observer 
must have received from the Coronation week was one of 
prevalent good will and good humour. The man who slept 
the previous night on the pavement in order to see the pro- 
cession did not bitterly eye the marquis driving in his coach 
as a usurper flaunting ill-gotten wealth; he looked upon 
him as“ part of the show,’ and no doubt would have felt 
resentful against this or any other owner of a State coach whe 
did not bring it out to play its proper part. But is this fact 
noted only by indulgent English eyes too ready to catalogue 
English virtues? We think not. The Westminster Gazette 
of Monday published from its Berlin correspondent a very 
interesting summary of German criticisms of the Coronation, 
and they confirm this impression. We English people may 
be dull, unsympathetic, arrogant, and the rest of it, but among 
ourselves we have the virtue of not wasting our time and our 
nerves on social envy. Probably in this respect we are unique 
among European peoples. 

Some of the German criticisms are certainly ill-directed. 
As a rule the writers insist upon the incongruity between the 
feudal forms of the Coronation Service and the democratic 
practices of modern England. They even think that such 
incongruities will not be tolerated again and that the service 
will be “ reformed.” A Hamburg newspaper is more sagacious. 
“The English people, almost to the last man,” it says, “ cherish 
picturesque dead forms, because these forms are associated 
with a past which the Englishman respects. He respects this 
past because he has escaped from its defects.” That pleasure 
is the absence of pain is true of all momentous political ex- 
periences. The writer goes on: “ Most other European peoples 
still live under the domination of the past, including the bad 
sides; and to them the feudal emblems and ceremonies of 
Coronations remind them of a living discontent from which 
Englishmen are free. On the Continent a Coronation is 
carried through for a few; the majority look on it with enmity 
or indifference. In England alone the fact that a King is 
crowned creates no sense of injury in any class.” Thus this 
writer from his different and more discriminating angle 
arrives at the conclusion of the majority of German writers, 
that the British are a good-tempered people who know 
no class bitterness. To-day Russia is the only country 
besides Great Britain where one could count on a 
general public approval for the spectacle of a Coronation 
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The German or Austrian Emperors probably would not 
attempt to be publicly crowned (though, of course, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph satisfied the condition of the 
Hungarians that he should be crowned King of 
Hungary), as they would fear to provoke a storm of class 
recrimination. Readers of history will remember the extra- 
ordinarily mixed feelings excited by the Coronation which 
Napoleon invented for himself. Having no obvious ancestors 
of distinction he made Charlemagne serve the purpose of 
granting him the desiderated sanctions from the past. He 
crowned himself in semi-secrecy, and the half-approving 
curiosity of the populace gave way befure long to annoyance 
at the long and unseemly wrangle with the Pope and at 
Napoleon’s quibbles about the price France had to pay. 

Herr Bluth, another German writer, describes England as 
“the only European country in which there is an absolute 
identification of State and people.” This is happily true, and 
will remain true unless it be superseded by the new doctrine 
that the State is not the people, but a kind of detached provi- 
dence which can produce money out of the void and put it 
into one person’s pocket without taking it out of another's. 
In France, which is less free than England, but which talks 
more of freedom, we see the fury of the Syndicalists, whose 
purpose is primarily the destruction of “the State” as the 
origin of all evil. This means that the most advanced 
Socialists in France have arrived at complete confusion 
in thinking of the State and the people; they propose 
to destroy the property and plant of themselves and their 
friends in order to benefit themselves. Herr Bluth 
observes that the identification of State and people in 
England admits of a phenomenon unknown elsewhere—the 
respect and liking of the people for the police. Here there 
is no “police party” or “anti-police party.” The police 
are not drawn into politics. When a charge of improper 
conduct was brought against them by women-suffragists, it 
was generally resented by the country; when policemen who 
had lost their lives in discharging their duty were accorded a 
public funeral the sympathy and admiration of the people 
produced a demonstration such as could hardly have been ex- 
pected by the most popular and successful general. 

The Berliner Tageblatt says:—‘* We Germans drag along 
old forms patiently because we do not trust ourselves to give 
our public life new contents. The Englishman lets himself 
take pleasure in his ancient Coronation pomp because it does 
not hinder the businesslike, unceasing transition into a new 
epoch of British Imperial history. Amongst us a festival like 
the British Coronation would push every public interest out 
of the way for weeks and months. In England, side by 
side with all the show and all the marvels, the public 
interests go on.” We trust that the pace of the traffic 
through the London streets has not been symbolical 
of the progress of other business during the Coronation 
season. The German praise of English methods, of course, 
covers and implies the ordinary Teutonic faculty of self- 
criticism. We should expect less praise from our friends 
the French, because their remorseless logic would prevent 
them from appreciating results which are not always visibly 
attached to perfectly modelled administrative schemes. With 
all allowances, however, we have quoted enough to show that 
German observers did really notice among us an ability to 
take the good from the past and leave the bad, to display 
good temper and orderliness, and to respect all officials who 
were doing their duty, and therefore working for the people 
themselves. In brief, we showed to foreigners that we are not 
consumed by jealousy and suspicion; we give the rich their 
due as well as the poor—riches and poverty not being deter- 
mining conditions in the feelings of the classes towards each 
other—because we are, take us for all in all, an unenvious 
people. 

Perhaps this fact is not always recognized by Englishmen 
themselves. Yet one cannot point to a single political cause 
which has prospered when the appeal has been that of a 
demagogue to class hatred. The Englishman wants justice, 
but he does not think of injustice as being maliciously forced 
on him by a higher class which is working thereby for its own 
advantage. The present writer was told of a Frenchwoman 
who, having been a short time in an English family as cook, 
was asked her impressions of English life. She said, “In 
France the poor people envy and dislike the rich; in England 
no one seems to envy anyone—not even the rich.” A 








sensitive Englishman might indeed waste much embarrass- 
ment in the presence of persons poorer than himself 
through the consciousness of being better dressed and 
more comfortable than they. If his conscience told him 
that his service to his fellows were not equal to his 
opportunities then he might be smitten indeed; but if he felt 
that the man in fustian resented the existence of a man better 
dressed than himself he would be imputing what is utterly 
alien to the workman’s mind. To private envy Englishmen 
are no doubt as inclined as all other human beings, for, as 
Bacon says, envy is of all affections “the most importune and 
continual.” But envy does not exist in England as the 
normal feeling of one class towards another. 





THE LONDON POLICE. 
O praise the London police for their management of a 
large crowd has become almost superfluous... We have 
come to take it for granted in these days of huge processions 
that everything will go off smoothly, that the crowd will 
be orderly, that there will be no panics and “ugly rushes,” 
and that we shall all get safely home again at night; and 
perhaps, in expecting so much and finding time after time 
that our expectations have been justified we have in reality 
failed to give the police the real credit that is their due. Has 
sufficient credit been given where it was due for the wonderful 
management of the crowds in London on Thursday and Friday 
of last week P There has been a stray complaint or two that 
we were a little over-regulated, that it was not really neces- 
sary to insist on seat-holders being in their places so early, 
and so on; but can the complaint be upheld? The 
answer which cannot be disputed is that enormous 
numbers of persons were enabled to see the processions 
and that there were no accidents, and that is, after all, the 
main achievement. Whether the authorities would consider 
the barriers which were erected necessary if another proces- 
sion of the kind were to take place next month is another 
matter; they might very well argue that if it were known 
beforehand that there would be no barriers erected the crowd, 
simply because it had that knowledge, might prove unmanage- 
able. But in any case, apart from all questions of central 
authority, the remarkable point about Thursday’s and Friday's 
processions and illuminations was the ability, endurance, and 
good temper of the ordinary constables. To go through one 
day of the work they had to do was a severe test; to come 
through two days was a really wonderful performance. The 
London police take a very just pride in the good name of the 
Force, and certainly last week every member of the Force, from 
the highest to the lowest, added fresh credit to its admiralle 
record. 

How is it that the London police have gained so fine a 
reputation, and how is it that London citizens look on the 
Force with feelings so different from those of other citizens 
regarding the police of other capitals? In London the police- 
man is not only the representative of law and order, but he is 
the trusted friend of any and every person going about his or 
her lawful business or pleasure. He has only to hold up his 
hand and he can bring to a standstill a streetful of traffic 
without question or complaint. It has become a proverb, none 
the less striking because it has been made the burden of a 
music-hall song, that the way to solve the minor difficulties of 
the day’s work is todemand his assistance. Every woman or 
child needing protection can ask and be sure of getting it 
from him; even to the enterprising burglar he is a sport- 
ing obstacle to be outwitted rather than a detested 
enemy. What is the reason for it all? The law-abiding 
character of the Englishman, it may be claimed ; and doubtless 
the fact that the average Englishman is a person who respects 
order and authority hus something to do with it. But there 
are other law-abiding peoples who have not evolved a success- 
ful police system, and who hate their police; that cannot be 
the full answer. The real underlying fact seems to be that 
the English police have a tradition, and that they mean to 
uphold it. From the beginning the English genius for self- 


government, finding its expression in the founding of the 
Force as we know it by Sir Robert Peel, decided that a police 
system to be effective must have public opinion behind it. 
From the first the word was given that the police were to help 
and assist the public; that they were to regard themselves as 
servants, not as masters; and that only by so doing 
for 


would they achieve the object which they were 
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brought into existence. From the first the twig was bent in 
the right direction, and year by year the growth has been 
steadily stronger. 

But, of course, the growth could not continue without 
perpetual supervision and encouragement and without very 
real hard work and thought in the higher ranks to see that 
the right spirit should penetrate the Force from top to bottom. 
The writer was talking recently with an official who has had 
some experience of the initial stages of the education of young 
policemen entering the Force, and was much struck with the 
keen attention paid to teaching the beginner what may be 
roughly described as “manners.” “ Manners” embraces 
courtesy, consideration, command of temper, and other 
qualities which truly “makyth man,” and when the be- 
ginning and ending of the constable’s education is, as it was 
put to the writer, just “manners, manners, manners, 
manners,” it is no wonder that the finished product is 
satisfactory. Incidentally it was interesting to learn that 
the best material for policeman-making is the country yokel, 
because his manners are good from the beginning. Still as to 
material there is no hard-and-fast line to be drawn ; the spirit of 
the Police Force ought to be able to make a man out of any 
youth willing to learn. The writer has been allowed to look 
through a little book which forms the basis of the instruction 
given to preparatory classes of candidates for the Force, and 
which for the directness of its wording and the plain sense 
of duty, kindliness, and courtesy which runs through it would 
be worth placing in the hands of others besides candidates for 
the Police Force. ‘A constable,” a beginner is told, “ must 
readily and strictly obey the orders of his superiors in rank 
in the Police, and be very civil and respectful in his de- 
meanour and conduct to the public, giving the best answers 
he can to the numerous questions which will be put to 
him and showing at all times a readiness to do all 
in his power to oblige consistently with the rules of the 
Service.” Again: “ He is to speak the truth at all times and 
under all circumstances, and when called upon to give evidence 
to state all he knows respecting the case, without fear or 
reservation and without any desire to influence the result 
either for or against the prisoner.” A separate paragraph 
states in a sentence that “untruthfulness is the gravest dis- 
qualification for the Police Service.” He is taught, like 
Chaucer's Knight, to “love freedom and courtesy.” He is to 
respect the liberty of the subject. “For one man to be able 
on his own responsibility to arrest and deprive another person 
of his liberty is an immense power which ought to be 
exercised with the greatest caution.” On the other hand, if 
he is compelled to effect an arrest, he is assured that the 
public will be on the side of law and order. “He will 
always find the respectable portion of the public willing 
tu assist him in an emergency, and the uniform which 
he wears gives him great moral power and weight 
against any lawless person he may be dealing with.” 
He is, above all, to keep his temper. “ Perfect com- 
mand of temper is indispensable. A man must not allow 
himself to be excited by any language or threats, however 
violent; the cooler he keeps himself the more power he will 
have cover his assailants. Idle or silly remarks are unworthy 
of notice, and if the persons making them see they have no 
effect upon the constable they will soon leave off.” There are 
some seventy paragraphs in the book instructing candidates 
plainly and shortly in this way as to their duties. The beginner 
is informed finally that “every man has an equal opportunity 
of rising to the higher ranks if he shows himself qualified 
by activity, intelligence, good conduct, and education,” 
and he is enjoined to remember that “those who show 
themselves most strictly obedient to the commands of 
their superiors are considered the best qualified to 
command others.” Nothing, indeed, could give a layman 
a clearer insight into the spirit which permeates the London 
Police Force than to read through this little book of instrue- 
tions and to realize that every word of them is familiar to 
every constable on duty; to read finally the affirmation made 
by every constable on entering the Force—in which he declares 
that he, among other duties, will act as a constable “for 
preventing robberies and other felonies and apprehending 
offenders against the peace, and in all respects, to the best of 
my skill and knowledge, discharge the duties of the said 
office faithfully aceording to law”—and then, perhaps, to 
walk out of his front door into the streat 2-3 ts catch sight 





of a constable on duty, who knows those words by heart, en- 
gaged in bis daily task of “giving the best answers he can te 
the numerous questions which will be put to him.” 





THE CORONATION BONFIRE ON SKIDDAW 
HE storm of Coronation Day that raged round Skiddaw 
had given way to calm and sunlight. It was determined> 
though the glass still stood at rain, to fire the beacon, or so 
much of it as it was hoped had not been blown away by the 
furious winds of the preceding day and night. 

The day improved. Telegrams were despatched to the com- 
mittees in charge of bonfires on neighbouring heights, and 
away at four o’clock in the afternoon started the rocket-men 
and the builders to repair any havoc that the wind might have 
played with the peat stack on the summit. For though we 
had securely fastened the larch-pole tripod round which the 
peats had been built with iron rope and heavily weighted the 
whole mass with stone, so fierce was the wind at the time of 
building that one of the builders was lifted clean off his feet, 
and the storm had increased in violence since that day. 

Going up some hours later, I passed through the larches of 
Latrigg to the Gale, and heard the cuckoo calling from the 
green-grey slopes of Skiddaw as the ancient Roman guard 
had done, who held their little outlook camp here, and could 
not help thinking how at the call of that “wandering voice.” 
—the one familiar voice in a strange land—those mea of old 
time had been cheered with thoughts of home. They, too, 
probably on just such an evening as this, had seen bonfires 
in olden time, for it was Midsummer Eve, and on Midsummer 
Eve the Brigantes hereabout would doubtless have lit their 
fires in yonder Druid Circle on Castrigg Fell, and rolled their 
burning wheels of straw for Beltane festival down the slopes 
of Skiddaw. 

The winds were laid, and all the mountain ranges stood 
clear against fair sky. No evening could have better suited 
our purpose. Climbing up by the hut on to Jenkin, the only 
sound that broke the silence was the chirruck of the grouse 
on Lonscale. “Come back! Come back!” they cried from 
the bronze green heather. “No, no,” said I, “we are going 
forward. We are bound for Skiddaw top in honour of tle 
King.” 

Suddenly, on far-off Glaramara, the flood of golden light 
appeared, emphasized by the grey slate-blue of all the Borro- 
dale hills. The green bilberry and fern of the neighbouring 
slope seemed suddenly to be flushed with the emerald of a new 
spring, and I knew that the afterglow had begun. 

Presently all the town of Keswick at our feet appeared to 
have put on the festal attire of illumination before the time, 
and far-off house windows on the slopes burned like jewels. 
The light streaming from the north-west, though its golden 
source was hidden from us by the mass of Skiddaw Low Man, 
struck over the heights of Castrigg Fell on to Helvellyn, and 
the blue mountain wall from Shoulthwaite to Thirlspot glowed 
into molten gold. The shadows of neighbouring hills, darker 
for the glow, seemed to mark off this great shining mass into 
the shape of a crown. Helvellyn was determined, whether a 
flare upon its top was lit or no, to do honour to the crowning 
of the King. 

The radiance grew and grew. Every rock and gully upon 
its flank seemed to burn like living jewels. “ Cush man,” said 
a Cumbrian shepherd close by me, as he leaned upon his staff, 
“Ah hey’ follerd t’ sheep for forty year upon these hills, 
and nivver seen the likes o’ yon,’ and the dog by his side 
seemed as appreciative as his master. “ Bonfire or nea bon- 
fire, it’s wuth t’ clim’ up Skidda to-neet fur sec asight as that 
noo. Ah wadn’t ha’ missed it for punds.” 

As he spoke there shot up into heaven a great pillar of 
rainbow from over the shoulder of Blencathra. I had never 
seen a rainbow at a quarter past nine at night in my life 
before, and took it as a sign of hope for the new King’s 
reign. The mystery and magic of it all lay in the fact that 
we could not see the mystery-maker, for between us and the 
light in the north the great mountain mass of Skiddaw stood 
blue-grey. 

Meanwhile the gold upon Helvellyn went to rose. The 
little tarn of Tewfit upon Naddle shone ruby-red. Presently 
beyond the purple waste of Matterdale and the vaporous 
distance beyond, the whole range of Crossfell began to burn, 
and when, as suddenly as it had flamed into being, the flanks 
of Helvellyn passed back into grey-blueness the mountain wall 
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far to the east stood up like a rosy bar of morn upon the 
lilac haze of distance. 

Still up we went, feeling each step more light and easy for 
the beautiful cool air, till the path beyond Jenkin beneath 
the “Little Man” was reached and the waste of Skiddaw 
Forest lay in pure purple beneath us. Climbing up over the 
rough shales of Broad-end, we passed the village school- 

master in charge of the “flare,” and made our way along the 

“yidge towards the upstanding pile of the Skiddaw bonfire. 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite lay below us faint silver 
still washed with gold ; the islands on the former lay as black 
as jet. The great littoral plain rolled towards what seemed 
a mighty river hung in air. This was the Solway, and beyond 
it Criffel and the Scotch hills stood ghostly grey. 

Now we could see the glory of the mystery-maker of that 
afterglow. Above the white Solway water, above the grey- 
blue hills, the molten bars of sunset stood revealed, whilst 
sailing up towards the zenith, from time to time like rosy 
galleons “ cloudlets” passed away and faded in middle air. 

But the beauty of that evening sky lay not so much in the 
long lingering bars of sunset as in the great clear ovean inlet 
of opal light that seemed to flood in from some aérial Atlantic 
between headlands covered with black forest growth, the 
purple black clouds of night. Suddenly, like some vast 
lighthouse tower on one of these forest headlands, a light 
was seen, and the planet Venus, lighting her torch, conjured 
forth from Bassenthwaite a marvellous reflection of its world 
of flame. Star called to star, and suddenly we were aware of 
Jupiter glorious above the pike of Grizedale to the west. 

But we had other work to do than look at stars or evening 
sky, for the bonfire was still in building. A sturdy helper 
stood on the pile, fifteen feet high, deftly placing into position 
the peats that, first soaked in a barrel of paraffin, were being 
thrown up to him. Then all the light brushwood that had 
been prepared for the bonfire top was stowed into place 
between the upstanding horns of the larch poles, round which 
the pile had been built. These were well trampled down, 
more peats added, a sack of shavings dipped in paraffin was 
packed away, and, descending from his perch, he and other 
stalwart helpers deluged the mass with paraffin thrown on to 
it by buckets or sprayed on to it by garden syringes, and the 
bonfire waited for the torch. 

At 9.55 a ship’s signal rocket went up and broke with a loud 
report. We could hear the echo like distant thunder from the 
hills across Bassenthwaite, and in a moment from the heights 
of Grizedale, Catbels, and the King’s How in Borrodale other 
thunder-makers sailed to heaven. So quiet was the air that 
the bonfire-builders on Grizedale Pike, above the Whin- 
latter Pass, heard distinctly the echo of the signal rocket 
that was fired on Scafell Pike miles to the south. Then a 
magnesium rocket sailed up, and we saw a globe of light in 
answer on far Helvellyn and Scafell top, and we knew that 
there were watchers on those heights also determined to share 
our offering of loyalty to the King. 

“Tt is 10 o'clock,” shouted the bonfire-builder, and bidding 
all the people come to windward the torch-holder applied a light 
to his torch and touched the shavings on the top of the pile. 
It must have astonished all who had never seen a peat bon- 
fire, well paraffined, lit before, to see how in a moment, with a 
great roar of jubilance, the whole of that mass from top to 
bottom blazed out into light, and sent out its banner of flame 
for a hundred feet or more above the Crosthwaite Vale. Then 
the roar of the ten thousand tongues of flame was for a 
moment drowned in the hearty singing of the National Anthem 
and the cheers that followed. 

Many bonfires had been lit on the previous night, but here 
and there steady stars were seen to jewel the dark-blue carpet 
of the plain, and rockets were observed to sail up and hang 
like globes of light and disappear. From Gummers How in 
the south to Wigton in the north the bonfire-makers were 
busy. As for our neighbours, the most beautiful bonfire was 
the one that glowed on Grizedale Pike. Barrow burned 
brightly in answer to Catbels for a short time, and one of the 
most beautiful immediate effects was the red fire upon 
Helvellyn top. 

It was a disappointment to us all that the “ flare” which 
had been kindly lent by Messrs. M‘Murtrie for Helvellyn 
could not be got up at the short notice given, but our “ flare” 
on Broad End burned like a splendid torch, and must have 
been seen far and wide. Scafell answered us bravely with 





its rockets, and those who were in charge of that height had 
been able at short notice to work a bonfire light that burned 
for a considerable time. 

Not the least beautiful part of our celebration on Skiddaw 
was the way in which rockets at the summit and the burnings of 
green and red light were answered by the rockets and 
coloured lights at Skiddaw Broad End. The nearest fire on 
the east was the fire at Caldbeck, seen in the Caldew gap, 
which by its brightness and length of burning must have been 
of considerable size. 

Some of us, leaving the roar of the pyre at the summit, 
went off through quiet air to Broad End to watch the festa: 
fires on Derwentwater. The boats seemed “like fireflies 
tangled in a golden braid,” and rockets from Crow Park 
sailed up and broke in answer to our own. 

At 11 o'clock a bouquet of rockets ascended from 
Skiddaw High Man and fell into stars of red, white, and 
blue. Again the National Anthem rang out clear, and 
leaving the fire still burning furiously we turned our backs 
upon it and began the descent. 

Only those who have had to stumble through semi-darkness 
down over the Skiddaw shales and through the broken turf and 
pitfall on Jenkin side can know the difficulty of such descent, 
and a week after they will still probably be reminded that 
certain muscles in their stumbling and recovering themselves 
were brought into play which had not been brought into play 
before. But the hut is reached at last, and the delight of the 
ease gained for foot as we traversed the Gale meadows and 
passed down through the larches of Latrigg more than com- 
pensated for the sorrow of the descent. 

The cool air of the valley was sweet with elder flower. 
Belated lovers came wandering up through the shadows to see 
the sunrise from Skiddaw, with such sunrise doubtless in their 
hearts that they might well have forgone the climb. No voice 
but the corncrake was heard in the meadows, and the solemn 
quiet of Skiddaw, restored to its ancient tranguillity, sank into 
one’s soul. 

The afterglow upon Helvellyn, the gorgeous fire upon Skid- 
daw top, seemed passed as suddenly as a dream, so strange 
the contrast between quiet vale and jubilant mountain peak ; 
but the memory of the bewitching evening climb, ard all the 
Coronation joy upon that ancient height, will live for ever. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITON. 

THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 

(To tue Epiror or tur “Srecratror.”’} 
Srr,—Most men of foresight will, I think, agree with you that 
the passing of the Parliament Bi)l would be a less evil than 
the creation of some hundreds of peers, which must not be. 
But is it not our duty to try to the last to avert the less evil 
as well as the greater, and is it not too soon to pronounce on 
the tactical questions which will arise in the next month or 
two? It may be, perbaps, that, as you say, “a dissolution 
just now would at the best leave matters where they are” 
(though Ministerial majorities have already decreased at by- 
elections). But in the last paragraph of your article on the 
crisis you foretell that many supporters of the Bill *‘ will soon 
realize that it means the enthronement of a caucus-created 
oligarchy,” and thus change sides. May not that “soon” be 
when the issues have been made clearer in the stress of the 
next few weeks ? 

To save your space may I sketch briefly a sequence of 
events whereby things could not be worse, and might be 
better, than by the immediate surrender which you seem at 
present to favour? The Lords’ majority insists on amend- 
ments which the Commons’ majority refuses to accept; the 
Ministry apply for power to create peers but are told (accord- 
ing to precedent) that this is premature: they resign, and the 
Opposition accept office just long enough to set forth their rival 
scheme of reform (which has never been really before the 
people). A dissolution follows. If a majority for the Parlia- 
ment Bill is returned it must, of course, be passed unchanged 
by the Lords, but this will be without creation of peers; and 
even then some enlightenment of the country will have been 
accomplished, and the ultimate reaction you foretell will come 
all the sooner. 

In view of the momentous issues involved no fair mind on 
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either side could hold that the struggle was thus unreasonably 
prolonged.—I am, Sir, &ce., E. M, 

[(“ E. M.” assumes that the King would feel justified in re- 
fusing to make peers. We cannot make any such assumption. 
We knew no secrets, but we cannot ignore the facts of the past 
six months, We presume that last November his Majesty's 
advisers advised him to make peers if the Parliament Bill 
were not passed, and were then told that he could give no 
guarantees of his willingness to do so until the country was 
consulted, The country was consulted, and the Ministry 
remained in power, We can see no other explanation of the 
last Dissolution but this. Ministries do not dissolve for the 
fun of the thing, or just to see what will happen, but only 
when compelled by circumstances. If this is the true view of 
what happened last November, it is no good to talk about the 
King refusing to accept the advice to make peers. It is 
a most disagreeable predicament for Unionists to be in, and 
we feel the disagreeableness as much as any of our party. 
We cannot believe, however, that anything is to be gained by 
ignoring the facts. Wishing they were different will not 
mend them or end them.—Eb. Spectator.]} 


[To rue Epitor or tae “Srrcraror.”] 


Srr,—The House of Lords seems determined to disregard the 
w's> counsels of the Spectator and to wreck the Veto Bill by 
adopting an amendent which the Government cannot accept. 
In that case Mr. Asquith will petition for the creation of new 
peers, and if (as perhaps Mr. Asquith himself desires) the 
petition is refused, there will be an appeal to the country. Is 
there any reason to believe that the decision of the electors 
will differ materially from the decision of last January? Mr. 
Asquith has this great advantage: he will appeal to the 
country to support a Bill which in its main features is 
undoubtedly popular. Mr. Balfour will appeal on an amend- 
ment to a popular Bill, and an election cannot be won on 
anamendment, The average elector will shout “Down with 
the House of Lords! ” or “ The House of Lords for ever!””"—there 
is little doubt which cry will be taken up by the majority— 
but we shall not find him shouting “ Down with the House of 
Lords except on constitutional questions!” The ‘Peers are 
taking for granted that Home Rule is hopelessly unpopular, 
and that the rejection of the Veto Bill on an amendment 
excluding Home Rule will be an appeal to the people—prac- 
tically the Referendum—on the Home Rule question. It will 
be nothing of the kind. The election will be fought on the 
Bill, not on the amendment. Moreover, it is useless to shut 
our eyes to the fact that Home Rule is no longer regarded 
with the same aversion as in 1886. There is an obvious 
reason for this apparent change of sentiment. Home Rule 
to-day is to the average elector an abstraction towards which 
his attitude is suspicious rather than hostile. In 1886 Home 
Rule was a concrete fact embodied in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. 
Tt was hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, not to Home Rule in 
the abstract, which destroyed Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
History, perhaps, will repeat itself if Mr. Asquith is allowed 
to introduce a measure of Home Rule, At the present time 
the result of an election seems a foregone conclusion, and 
Mr. Asquith no doubt would welcome the rejection of his 
petition for the creation of new peers in order that an appeal 
may be made to the country. I fear that some Conservatives 
ire vainly talking of the unpopularity of the Insurance Bill, 
and rely upon that rather than Home Rule to detach 
votes. They will be ill-advised if they make a party use of the 
unpopularity of that measure. If the Bill is unpopular with 
the masses—with the class of voters who must be won over 
in order to secure a Conservative victory—that is because the 
Bill provides a contributory scheme, and the masses do not 
want to contribute. To trade upon the unpopularity of the 
Bill is therefore to trade upon the unthriftiness of the masses. 
{t is quite possible that if the unpopularity of the Bill is 
exploited for party purposes Mr. Lloyd George may be 
tempted to retaliate with the promise that his scheme shall 
be made non-contributory. In that case insurance will be- 
come as popular to-morrow as old-age pensions are to-day. 
The Conservative party would gain nothing and the country 
would suffer.—I am, Sir, etc., 


Stoke Lacy. H. Grorce Morean. 


[To rue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.””} 
Srr,—Once again I must utter my protest—a protest hitherto 
unheeded—against the mistaken policy which the Spectator 





is urging in regard to the close-coming constitutional crisis, 
Once again I beg to repeat that it is not the duty of the 
Lords “to make the best of a bad job,” but to prevent its 
perpetration altogether. This can only be accomplished by 
the rejection of the Parliament Bill, for when once the House 
of Lords have abandoned their own defence who shall deliver 
them from the wrath to come? The whole of your special 
pleading about consequences is beside the mark—the one 
thing necessary is to refuse to do evil that good may come 
and, now that the battle is set, to fight. Here lies the path 
of duty,of courage, and of honour—strategical movements to 
the rear will only spell disaster. Granted that the rejection 
of the Parliament Bill drives the Government to the tender. 
ing of unconstitutional advice to the Crown as to the creation 
of 500 shoddy peers for the purpose of gerrymandering 
the House of Lords, What will happen? Only H.M. the King 
will be given the opportunity of his life to show himself 
worthy of his high calling and to dismiss unfaithful stewards 
from the trust which they have so flagrantly abused. With 
the resignation of the present Government fresh combinations 
would become possible—nay, inevitable. It may be quite true, 
as you say, that the Unionist party could not single-handed 
undertake the responsibilities of government; but what is 
there to prevent a combination of the best men of all parties, 
for an agreed period of time, upon an agreed programme of 
legislative progress ? Then the dog “ Politic” would cease 
to be wagged by its tail, and the devils of party passion would 
be cast into the bottomless pit. We stand upon the razor- 
edge of our destiny, and woe be to those who counsel flight or 
compromise in this hour of our peril.—I am, Sir, &., 
ARNOLD F. HILts, 

Broomfield Hall, Sunningdale, Berks. 

[Mr. Hills means we are sure to do no disservice to the 
King. Yet if his advice were followed—which fortunately it 
will not be—irreparable injury would be done to the Monarehy. 
The “combination of the best men of all parties” is in this 
context a snare and a delusion, though one set quite uncon<« 
sciously by Mr, Hills.—Ep. Spectator. | 





© tHe Eprron or tas “Sprectaror.”’] 
Srz,—On reading your last week’s article, “The Political 
Crisis,” I was struck by the absolute certainty with which you 
assume two points. First, that a dissolution just now could 
possibly do no good to the Unionist party; and, secondly, that 
the very idea of the King’s refusal to create peers is “too mad 
to be even argued about.” The King is in the enjoyment of 
immense popularity. Suppose him to be called upon by the 
Government to create peers on a scale for which there is no 
precedent, Suppose him to refuse and to dissolve Parliament, 
The Unionists would go to the country with the cry, “Save 
the King from being throttled by the Government into 
submission to a preposterous demand. Your King appeals to 
you.” Sentiment would kick politics into a corner. Mr. 
Balfour might accept office in case of the King’s refusal to 
create peers, as Pitt did in 1783, in the teeth of a hostile 
majority in the House of Commons, and the result would be, 
for the time, the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. C. Pepper, Lieut.-Col. 

Applegarth, Ogbourne St. George, Marlborough. 

[This is a proposal for gambling with the Monarchy and 
the future of the Unionist party which will not, we believe 
commend itself to men of political light and leading. Happily 
there is not the slightest chance of the King lending himseli 
to so unwise a proposal.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To rue Eprror or tar “Srectator,”] 

Sir,—In view of the tabling of the official Opposition amend- 
ments to the Parliament Bill in the House of Lords, would it 
not be well for you to reconsider some of the arguments em- 
ployed by you ast week on this subject? Your view that it 
would profit the Unionist party most to “make the best of a 
bad job,” and allow the Parliament Bill to pass as it stands is 
quite arguable enough without being based on some of the 
premises to which you .give prominence, Yet you appear to 
ignore the weak spots in these particular arguments, and thus 
to make the other view less reasonable than in fact it is. 

The real crux is clearly the exception made for Irish Home 
Rule. If this amendment is insisted upon, the whole 
question as to the creation of peers is put on a new 
footing. The Prime Minister, in order to obtain his 
“guarantees,” is compelled to ask the King to help the 
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Coalition, not to pass the Parliament Bill—for that is, in 
essentials, accepted—but to pass Home Rule. This would, 
indeed, be to take the initiative in forcing the Crown into the 
party arena. It would not be the Unionist leaders who would 
be responsible for such a step. But the matter does not end 
there. A great deal of nonsense has always been talked 
about the creation of “five hundred” peers. If matters ever 
come to a creation of peers for the purpose of carrying legis- 
lation, the number must have some definite relation to the 
division in the House of Lords by which the crisis is 
precipitated, and it is still premature to predict how 
the operation is to be conducted to a successful issue. The 
only precedent we have in our constitutional history throws 
no light whatever on the present problem, supposing it to 
centre on the Home Rule amendment. Finally, your sug- 
gestion that, in the event of Mr. Asquith’s resignation and 
Mr. Balfour’s forming a Government with a view to another 
General Election, the Unionist Party would be committing 
political suicide is surely an exaggeration. The result of 
another Unionist defeat, if that were the result, would be the 
passing of the Parliament Bill and the accomplishment of 
precisely the same end as we should arrive at by passing it 
now, with exactly the same scope left for further action by 
the House of Lords. But we have still to see whether the 
country may not at last “ wake up.”—I am, Sir, &., 
H. CO. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—The attention of the thoughtful public should be drawn 
to Clause 51 of the National Insurance Bill, and specially to 
its bearing on the preservation of order and decency in 
working-class dwellings. The quiet and respectable tenants 
in a block of buildings might, if this clause were passed, have 
quartered among them for a year or so those who disturb and 
injure them in many ways without their landlord having any 
power to protect them. To managers of houses who, like 
myself, more often determine a weekly tenancy for the sake 
of securing quiet and order than for any remissness in paying 
rent, the idea of being unable to carry through a notice to 
quit for a year seems terrible. The influence of those 
managing the house would be greatly diminished, and the 
effect of such a clause might be to allow a vicious, drunken, 
or dirty family to remain among decent neighbours unchecked 
fora year. I say nothing here of the great injustice of levy- 
ing the full cost of an extra sick benefit on individuals, nor 
of the loss to many owners, poor and rich, which would result 
from such an enactment. I hope others will bring this 
forward clearly and strongly, but I wish here to point out the 
great added difficulty which would arise in managing a group 
of workmen’s dwellings if no discretion of terminating 
weekly tenancies is left with owners.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Octavia HI. 


(To tax Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Sar,—Many owners of small property have written to the 
Land Union, calling attention to Clause 51 of the National 
Insurance Bill, which makes it unlawful for any person to take 
any proceedings in ejectment for the recovery of any rent, or 
to enforce any judgment in ejectment against an insured 
person who is in receipt of sickness benefit either at the time 
he is actually in receipt of such benefit or during the fourteen 
days immediately following that period, and subjecting any 
person who attempts to levy such distress or execution to a 
fine not exceeding £50 on summary conviction. The effect of 
this clause has been carefully considered by the Land Union, 
and, whilst they fully agree that it is a legitimate part of any 
insurance scheme to protect insured persons against the con- 
sequences of inability to pay rent during sickness, they feel 
that the protection should be a benefit under the scheme, and 
that it should not be given at the sole expense of small 
property owners. This view is being communicated to the 
branches of the Land Union throughout the country, and 
persons affected are invited to communicate with me or with 
the Secretary of their local branch, with a view to concentrat- 
ing public opinion on this question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. Kenperpinp, Secretary. 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London, 8. W. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Sprectator.*’] 

Sm,—It is gratifying to see you raise your voice on behalf of 
a class who will be severely hit if this fifty-first clause of the 





National Insurance Scheme become law. I heartily endorse 
every word “Solicitor” has said in your issue of June 17th. 
It is scarcely credible that any advice could have been given 
or received by the Chancellor of so unjust a character, and it 
is also singular, as your correspondent remarks, that so little 
notice has been taken of it in opposition. It surely behoves 
the proprietors of weekly property to rise in their thousands 
and denounce this iniquitous proposal. Many who have in- 
vested savings in a small way in weekly rents are presumably 
no better off than their tenants, striving to make both ends 
meet, as it were. This, together with the increasing burden of 
rates and upkeep of such strictness as is now imposed, will be 
crushing to the smaller party, and, as you say, Sir, will tend 
to the raising of rents and to engender a chariness in accept- 
ing prospective tenants who would be likely to come under 
these conditions, and thus, in the end, militate against the 
tenant as well as his landlord, proving a curse to both rather 
than a blessing. To quote a passage of an able writer: “The 
State has no right to practise vicarious philanthropy at the 
expense of property owners.” This clause would be opening 
the door to malingering with a vengeance, a thing Mr. Lloyd 
George seemed always anxious to avoid causing. I hear 
people who were loud in their admiration of him previously 
now rounding on him for a seeming want of a clear perception 
of what is fair between man and man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
50 Norland Square, W. W. Rosertson. 





DOCTORS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
To tue Eprrorn or tur “Spectator.” 

Srr,—Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his letter which appears in the 
Times of June 20th, cites the case of a country doctor who 
had to attend a patient living six miles from his residence, 
during a period of three months (sometimes twice a day), for 
a contract fee of 8s. 6d. per annum. Sir Herbert says that 
the fee would hardly cover the cost of his petrol. May I 
point out that this case must have required a mileage of 1,080 
miles? At twenty miles to the gallon there would have been 
consumed fifty-four gallons of petrol, on which the half-tax 
paid by doctors is 6s. 9d. The fee therefore little more than 
covered the tax on professional locomotion. 

The fact is that the petrol tax bears most heavily on 
country practitioners, whose income bears no relation to the 
number of miles they drive. If the petrol tax is crude and 
inequitable in its incidence, the proposed method of payment 
for insured persons by a flat rate of 4s. 6d. per head per 
annum is more inequitable still. In many country districts 
it will be impossible for one man to attend more than 1,000 
persons, and for these he will receive £225. I defy any man 
to run a scattered practice and keep his stable expenses under 
£150 or his motor expenses under £200 per annum, And 
we must remember that the number of private patients in 
country practices will be enormously reduced, while the work 
to be done will be hugely increased, for the club patient, as a 
rule, has no respect for a doctor’s labour or leisure. Mr. 
Lloyd George lays great stress on the fact that the terms 
which he offers to the profession—namely, 4s. 6d. per head— 
are better than the terms already accepted by many club doctors, 
but it must be pointed out that the fund out of which the doctor 
has been paid heretofore is formed solely by the contributions 
of insured persons—all poor men. My profession has, I am 
thankful to say, always been tender towards the poor, and was 
ready in the past to accept remuneration which did not really 
pay, because any increase in payment would have been ex- 
tracted from very light purses. Under the present Bill 
things are on a very different footing. The insured workman 
only pays a small proportion of the sum provided; the rest is 
furnished by employers and taxpayers. We medical men are 
not necessarily asking more to be added to the contributions 
of the poor, but we are saying to the nation at large, “If you 
consider our services so necessary to the poor it is your duty 
to give us a living wage.” We decline to be sweated by those 
who pose as philanthropists at the price of our labour and our 
skill.—I am, Sir, &., ArtuuR Maupkg. 

Winterton House, Westerham. 





“TWO JOBS FOR ONE MAN.” 
(To rue Eprron or tae “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—You said a while ago that the working-man’s dream 
was “ Two jobs for one man”; would it not be well, tb-- to 
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devote more attention to the attainment of this ideal, to clear 
our minds for a time from political theory, from the war-cries 
of Free Trade and Tariff Reform, and consider how to increase 
employment which is at the root of both sides of the question? 
Labour Exchanges have done useful work, but they cannot 
create additional jobs; that can only be done by capital; 
therefore show capital that it can employ additional labour 
profitably, and it will be quick to do so. I suggest that Free 
Traders have not only not yet done this, but have, by their 
policy of harassing capital, made it impossible. No one advo- 
cates import duties for the pleasure of paying more for the 
articles imported; but Tariff Reform, much as you, Sir, 
personally dislike it, is the only positive proposal before the 
country to attain the end in view. It is now the turn of the 
Free Trader to produce proposals for encouraging the invest- 
ment of capital in this country. Can he do so? 

The expression of these thoughts is prompted by one or two 
sentences in your article “Land at Last” on June 24th, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun D, Crosrrge.p. 

Durley House, near Marlborough. 

[The best way to encourage the growth of capital is to 
encourage exchanges. A protective or preferential tariff 
tends—though no doubt it is not so intended—to discourage 
exchanges. Therefore it discourages the growth of capital. 
~Ep. Spectator.] 





KING GEORGE’S IRISH DESCENT. 
(To tux Eprror or Tux “Srecraror,’’] 

Sir,—Mr. OC. L. Kingsford in the Spectator of June 24th 
clearly proves that the suggested Irish descent of King 
George—cither through a daughter of Roderick O’Conor, 
wife of Hugh de Lacy (senior), or through a suggested inter- 
marriage of Richard Mor de Burgh with Una (Agnes), 
daughter of Hugh O’Conor (son of Cathal Crovedearg 
O’Conor)—cannot now be supported. But King George's 
Irish descent may probably be sustained through an O’Brien 
not an O’Conor—ancestry. William de Burgh—the first of 
the name in Ireland—went to that country probably along 
with Prince John in a.p. 1185; he was certainly in Ireland 
before the death of King Henry II. in a.p. 1189; and he died 
A.D. 1205-6. His son Richard Mor de Burgh was a minor at 
his father’s death, but came of age about a.p. 1214, when he 
got seisin of his father’s lands (Patent Roll, 16 Jobn). 
Richard Mor de Burgh must therefore have been born about 
A.D. 1193. Now according to a tract in the “ Great Book of 
Lecan” (an Irish MS. preserved in the Royal Irish Academy), 
Compiled about a.p. 1418 (from earlier sources) by Giolla Isa 
MacFirbis, a daughter (whose name is not recorded) of 
Donnell Mor O'Brien, King of Thomond (who died a.p. 
1194), married William de Burgh, there described as 
“William Finn (the Fair),” and “was the mother of 
Richard, from whom are the Clan-Rickard (Burkes).” 

If that lady be the mother of Richard Mor de Burgh—and 
it is probable she was, having regard to the date of the 
birth of Richard Mor de Burgh—then King George’s Irish 
descent through her would be established, for the King’s 
descent from Richard Mor de Burgh is well authenticated. I 
have found nothing in the English State Records to discredit 
the marriage of the first William de Burgh with a daughter 
of Donnell Mor O’Brien, King of Thomond. Another daughter 
of Donnell Mor O’Brien, namely, Mor (Mary), certainly married 
Cathal Crovedearg O’Conor, King of Connaught. O’Conor 
Don is their lineal descendant in the male line. The first 
William de Burgh in Ireland has long been wrongly identified 
with William Fitz Anudelin, the steward (dapifer) of King 
Henry II., who was appointed that King’s Deputy in Ireland 
in June, A.D. 1176. Neither the name of the father nor the 
ancestry of the first William de Burgh in Ireland has ever 
yet been satisfactorily ascertained.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. J. B. 





THE CORONATION FESTIVITIES. 
(To raz Eprror or tue “Srecraroz.’’] 
Srr,—There is an undercurrent of feeling about these recent 
festivities we have just passed through which it is not quite well 
to ignore. My friends and I are as loyal as any other people, 
but we wish for better ways of showing it. We object to the 
waste, ugliness, danger from fire, great derangement of busi- 
ness in town and country, loss of wages to working men who 
cannot afford it, and also because of the number of people it 





drives away from town, among others a friend of mine whose 
note I enclose. 

There was an article in the Field last week which showed 
how much business, and especially country business, suffered 
from the festivities which at first sight people might think 
would help business.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R.z 


London has been detestable all the days I saw it before the 
Coronation, We fied here on Wednesday, glad to be out of it, 
Really, the silly, futile decorations made a poor thing of some of 
the noblest thoroughfares, All this fuss is enough to make one a 
republican, I very much doubt whether this sort of thing will 
really add to the King’s popularity when the emotion and shout- 
ing of the noise-loving crowds have subsided. Anyhow, I never 
want to see London prepared for a gigantic conflagration again. 
If there had only been any perception of beauty about the whole 
thing one could forgive it, but the horrible vulgarity and garish 
tawdriness of the miserable calico-covered poles and wreaths with 
which the streets were filled is quite unforgivable. But I don’t 
know more than about three people one dare say this to, 


(To raz Eprror or tus “ Srectrator.”’] 
Srr,—Our house and street decorations well expressed our 
loyalty last week, but there is one aspect of those decorations 
which leaves room for improvement. We have hung flags 
and coloured materials from our walls and balconies and on 
the trees at our gates, and the effect, though symbolical of 
our loyalty, was also, I fear, symbolical of our taste, and was 
really trying to that sense aesthetic which we try to cultivate. 
For we take the flags that are used for naval and military 
purposes and reproduce them in cheap calico, with hard and 
crude reds and blues, and we give these flags a background of 
English masonry or of green trees and leaves. In both cases 
the result is that the eye longs to turn away, and the whole 
being is thankful when the decorations are taken down. We 
forget that the flags we use are copied from those which, when 
in use on board ship, have an atmospheric background, and that 
the bald colouring, which is necessary for distinctness when 
flags have to serve for language, does not, then, challenge our 
taste. I am not referring to the decorations in the streets of 
London and large towns, where Venetian masts and “striders” 
were largely used, for the very reason that the flags were 
thereby brought away from masonry, and floated, as they 
should, in open space. We want for decorative purposes, such 
as those of last week, flags and hangings of deep, subdued 
tones which will blend with and enrich our walls, while for 
our trees I can but think that we should do well not to bring 
any artificial colour into close proximity with their beauty: 
Let us hope for better things next time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. J. E. 





PURITANISM. 

[To rez Epiron or tee “Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Surely it is better to dwell on the exceeding beauty of 
holiness than on the exceeding sinfulmess of sin. What we are 
always contemplating may become a part of us. The hopeful 
sign of the present day is that the spirit of the Apotles is leaven- 
ing society, and the commands of our Lord are literally obeyed. 
Men go out into the highways and hedges in search of guests 
when those who are bidden make excuse. Socialism is only a 
semi-scientific word for “ brotherhood ”—the Christian ideal. 
Separatism, the Pharisaic attitude, “I am holier than thou,” 
was the vice of the Jewish nation for rebuking which our Lord 
suffered. There is no division between pagan and Christian; 
what was good in paganism is of Divine origin, and prophets 
have borne witness to God from the beginning of the world. 
The yoke of Christ is not that yoke which neither we nor our 
fathers were able to bear, but the yoke of fellowship and 
unity, helping us to plough a straight furrow for the fruitful 
seed. “True yoke-fellow,” says St. Paul to his comrade. 
Primitive Christianity is to be found in the slums of South- 
wark, spite of squalor and misery, which engender vice, 
There the unbounded generosity of the poor to one another 
shames our nice calculations of less or more. The purse is 
lean, but the heart is full. “ Original sin,” we are now warned, 
has been a soul-destroying dogma in our schools. We take 
inherent wickedness for granted, and stunt rather than 
foster natural growth and development, and so excuse weak. 
nesses which we are bound to resist. Christianity is quixotic, 
but who does not love the Knight of La Mancha? Who would 
not have a portion of his spirits ? It was not much learning 
which made St. Paul mad, We have outgrown a system of 
rewards and punishments : we have loftier aims, Faith which 
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can remove mountains is alive among us yet: faith in God’s 
purpose and man’s destiny. It lives in spite of what we see 
and deplore, and strive to remedy. And its sisters are Hope 
and Love.—I am, Sir, &., E. D. Strong. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
(To tue Eprron cr tae “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—When there is much talk about Christian unity and 
little action to promote it, you may think that the example set 
in an obscure little village in the Yorkshire Dales deserves to 
be more widely known. I have just returned from a holiday 
in the village in question where I obtained the facts at first 
hand. The only places of worship in the village are a small 
Wesleyan Chapel and an equally small Anglican Mission 
Hall. Inthe former, services are held every Sunday; in the 
latter, a week-evening service is held from October to Easter. 
The Parish Church is about two miles away. The present 
Rector of the parish was at first inclined to adopt an exclusive 
attitude towards the Nonconformists, and when it was pro- 
posed to have a Church tea-party in the Mission Hall he 
expressed the hope that it would be arranged as a 
strictly Church affair. He was at once informed by his 
own people in the village that it was impossible to have a 
Church tea-party without Wesleyan aid, inasmuch as the 
Church people were in a small minority. The Rector, being a 
wise man, did not press his objections. The Wesleyans came 
up in force to the help of the Anglicans. The tea-party was 
a great success, and the Rector thanked his “ Dissenting 
friends” for their generous assistance. Since then there has 
been no exclusiveness in the matter of tea-parties, and the 
policy of “ mutual aid” has continued. As regards services, 
the Rector is largely dependent for his congregation at the 
week-evening service on the Wesleyans, who, I was informed, 
will never miss the service if they can possibly help it. On 
the other hand, Anglicans will go to the Chapel when they 
cannot get to the Parish Church, or when some special service 
is being held. Here indeed is acase of Christians holding the 
faith in unity of spirit and the bond of peace! 

But such close association between Anglicans and Wes- 
leyans in a small village is not, I believe, a new thing—rather 
is it the faint flickering of a flame which once burnt more 
brightly. It must suffice to cite one authority: Mr. J. 8. 
Fletcher, in his interesting “Recollections of a Yorkshire 
Village,” relating apparently to a period of thirty or forty 
years ago, says:—“ My grandfather and grandmother were 
Methodists of the old-fashioned type—that is to say, they 
regarded themselves as being Church people as well as 
Methodists—and made their family and servants attend the 
Church and receive the Sacrament there. The rule of their 
house was that everybody must go to church in the morning 
and to the chapel in the afternoon and evening. The same 
rule existed among the other Methodists of the village.” 

An Edinburgh Reviewer * has said: “The defection of the 
Wesleyan Methodists was .... a blow to the Church of 
England as irreparable as the loss of Northern Europe to the 
Papacy”; and Canon Overton ¢ hasasked: “Has Methodism 
drifted away from its old moorings, or is the Methodism of 
to-day really a carrying-out of the work intended by John 
Wesley ? Is there a reasonable probability of its ever ‘looking 
unto the rock from whence it was hewn, and to the hole of the 
pit whence it was digged’ and returning to the Church of 
England?” Can the great ecclesiastical blunder of the 
eighteenth century be repaired in the twentieth? Surely the 
attempt is worth making before the old tradition of relation- 
ship which still lingers on here and there dies out altogether ! 
If an Anglican and Wesleyan “Savoy Conference” were to 
meet, with goodwill instead of bitterness on both sides, is it 
certain that the Conference would not arrive at a basis of re- 
union upon terms honourable to both Churches ?—I am, Sir, 

ANGLICAN LAYMAN, 





THE STANDARD OIL TRUST AND RAILWAY 
REBATES. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator."’] 
Srr,—In the course of an editorial in your issue of May 20th 
titled “‘ The Condemnation of the Standard Oil Trust,” and 





Re Bee ouitite on “ Bishop Gore and the Church of England,” Edinburgh 
eview, 
¢t See Overton's Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Century, p. 157. 








which bore the impress of intentional fairness, you give 
currency to an erroneous statement which, perhaps, you will 
allow me the privilege of correcting. The editorial practically 
records that the Standard Oil Company received during 
eighteen months, prior to 1881, railroad rebates amounting to 
10,000,000 dols., and as a consequence thereof was enabled to 
control the principal sources of supply. Not only did the 
Standard Oil Company not receive such extravagant rebates, 
but it has never in its history, either as the result of rebates 
or otherwise, controlled more than a very moderate fraction 
of the source of petroleum supply, viz., crude oil production. 
It may be admitted, with entire frankness, that prior to the 
passage of Anti-Rebate Laws and during a period of bitter 
competition between the railroads, transportation became as 
much a matter of current bargaining as did the purchase and 
sale of commodities, and the Standard Oil Company, in 
common with other concerns in various lines of commerce, 
made the most advantageous transportation arrangements 
within its power. Since the passage of the Anti-Rebate Laws 
the company has ceased to seek or receive rebates.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wa. H. Lipsy. 
26 Broadway, New York. 





“SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS.” 

[To tux Eprros or tae “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—With reference to the Lincolnshire form for counting 
sheep, I well remember, as a child, in Penmaenmawr, North 
Wales, being taught to count “ un-du-tre-pethera-pimp” (not 
petuar-pimp). Is it not possible that some children’s games 
have their origin in sheep-counting, although folk-lorists 
(cherchant midi a quatorze heures) have tried to see in them 
traditions of sun-myths or marriage by capture ? For instance, 
“Tom Tiddler’s ground.” Here is an old Scotch “count,” 
used by schoolboys: “ One-ery, two-ery, tickery, teven, alaba, 
crackaba, ten, eleven, pin pan, muske-dan, twiddle-em, 
twaddle-em, twenty-one, o-u-t spells out.” The word out falls 
on the twenty-first. 

Some years ago, at Strathpeffer, I witnessed the rounding: 
up of a flock on the golf-links, where they were allowed to 
graze before 9 a.m.: it was a most beautiful sight, the perfec- 
tion of manwuvres. Before reaching the road the sheep had 
to traverse an uncropped meadow, and while they were being 
collected one sheep escaped into this meadow. One of the 
sheep-dogs ran after her, chasing and barking violently. 
The shepherd, seeing her frantic with terror and 
straying further at every step, whistled to his dog — 
one of three. The collie instantly dropped into the 
long grass, and for more than ten minutes lay still 
there, only his cocked ears and bright eyes visible above the 
heather as he kept turning his head to watch the truant. She 
gradually calmed down, and nibbled contentedly in the hedge 
until the whole flock had been got together by the other two 
dogs and passed into the uncropped field. Then at a scarcely 
audible signal the watch-dog darted to her and quite gently 
restored her to her companions. An old gentleman who had 
also been watching the performance expressed his delight at 
its perfection of stage management, and said how much he 
wished he could have such perfectly trained dogs on his own 
Irish farms. “ But,” he said, “the Irish shepherds can’t 
train them like the Scotchmen. I have tried them over and 
over again, and I'm told they haven’t the patience. At last I 
tried importing trained Scotch collies, but that wasn’t any 
good either, for they couldn’t understand the language of the 
Irish shepherds.” I suggested importing a Scotch shepherd 
as well, but he shook his head and said the local labourers 
would never tolerate that. It would be interesting to know 
if this experience is confirmed on other Irish farms. Probably 
the sheep-dogs of Ireland have their own equally effective 
methods. 

One is always being struck afresh by the discrimination of 
trained sheep-dogs. One such, retired from active service, 
lived at a Kentish inn where I lately stayed—no collie, but a 
bob-tailed sheep-dog of the South (tailless in fact). Visitors 
to the inn he regarded as his flock, especially the ladies and 
children among them. He would accompany them on their 
rambles with a determined air of guardianship most comical 
to witness, never losing sight of them, but declined to come 
to heél at a call or whistle as he did to his owners. He was 
not going to take orders from anyone else. One day I climbed 
a fence into a field to sketch (having got permission from the 
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farmer), and Bob, to mark his disapproval, entered the adjoining 
one, which was not fenced off from the path, and never ceased 
running and barking along the hedge between us till he had 
rounded me up into a corner near the road. But when a flock 
of sheep passed by he lifted up his beautiful bell-like voice, 
though without offering to chase them, and seemed to say, 
“It minds me of departed joys.” 

On one Highland farm it was customary to train four dogs 
—two in Gaelic and two in English—and they never got con- 
fused. Here the farmer, of a former generation, had two 
collies—Esther and Vashti—to whom he was passionately 
devoted, and they to him. They never left his side, even at 
church. After he had had them some years neighbours began 
to complain of sheep-worrying, the unpardonable sin of the 
Highlands. The cases became more frequent, and the crime 
was traced to his collies. It seemed impossible to believe 
such a thing of his beautiful favourites, but their owner 
neither stormed nor argued. He silently watched them and, 
alas! convicted them both of sheep-murder. The very next 
afternoon he took his gun from the wall and called the dogs 
out, forbidding anyone to follow. Some member of the 
household, however, contrived to witness what ensued. 
The dogs gambolled round him as usual while be marched 
sternly on, endeavouring to disregard their allurements. 
When he had turned the shoulder of the hillside he called 
Esther to his side and shot her dead. Vashti, who had been 
bounding on ahead, turned at the sound and looked back in 
perplexity. He called her; she darted back to him, but, seeing 
her fallen playmate, threw herself on the corpse whining and 
caressing it. He called again; she crawled to his feet and 
looked imploringly in his face, licking his hands as he lowered 
the gun, faltering at her touch. Then he raised it again, and 
a moment later Vashti lay beside her comrade, Justice had 
been executed on the two guardians who had betrayed their 
trust. The old farmer returned to the house and hung up 
his gun with tears pouring down his cheeks, nor did anyone 
ever dare to mention the subject again in his presence. 

A less tragic story is that of Mr. van R.,a wealthy Boer 
farmer who sold a farm adjoining his own to a Mr. G.,a 
gentleman newly from England, who knew nothing of country 
life. He also sold him for 30s. apiece a flock of sheep 
whose market value was just half that. The Englishman 
thought he was buying a rare and special breed, but he 
omitted to mark them before turning them out. The wily 
Beer put his own to graze in a contiguous pasture. Of course 
the newly sold sheep soon rejoined their old companions by 
ones and twos and tens and dozens, Mr. G. called on his neigh- 
bour and said politely, “I think some of my sheep have 
strayed among yours.” “Have they?” responded Mr. van 
R. “Come and have a look at mine, and if you see any of 
yours there you shall have them back at once.” Of course the 
Englishman couldn't tell one from another, so he could not 
claim any, and he was soon reduced to the condition of Little 
Bo-peep, with the option of buying them all back again at the 
same price as before. The farmer was remonstrated with by 
a third party for taking such an advantage, but he replied, 
not without some justification, “Such an utter fool deserves 
no consideration.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. 


(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”)} 

£rr,—An interesting book on “ counting out rhymes” is 
“The Counting-out Rhymes of Children: Their Antiquity, 
Origin, and Wide Distribution. A Study in Folk-lore,” by 
H.C. Bolton. (London: Elliot Stock, 1888.) It deals very 
fully with the subject in quite twenty languages. Another 
book that might be useful for reference purposes as to the 
words for figures in different languages is “On Numerals 
as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind,” by the Rev. 
R. Ellis B.D. (London: Tribner and Co., 1873.)—I am, Sir, 
&e., 0. S. H. 





BIRDS AND FRUIT NETS. 
(Yo ruz Eprror or txe “ Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to suggest to the bird lovers among 
your readers that during the summer season they should 
make a point of periodically visiting their fruit nets, and so 
insure against such of our little songsters as may have been 
caught there dying a slow death by hunger and thirst? It is 
quite a common thing for the dead body of a bird to be found 
eutangled in the meshes of a strawberry net, and one does not 





like to think of the lingering death by which the little thief 
has atoned for his very natural greediness.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Z. 





BIBLE NATURAL HISTORY. 

[To rue Eprron or tue “ Srecraror.”’) 
S1z,—The interesting article in the Spectator of June 10th 
and the collection at South Kensington should stimulate in. 
terest in the study of Bible natural history. I remember, 
when on a visit to California some years ago, looking through 
a costly and very beautifully illustrated work published by a 
well-known American house. In the wide margins were small 
drawings, finely executed, intended to illustrate passages in the 
text. Opposite the well-known lines from the “Song of Songs” ~— 
“Hiems transiit, imber abiit et recessit.... Vox turturis 
anudita est in terra nostra... . Surge, amica mea, et veni”— 
was one of a huge TORTOISE, with neck elongated, head 
erected, and mouth open, emerging from some kind of tropical 
lagoon.—I am, Sir, &., A. H. Hanson Srives. 

Downton, Wilts. 





THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE. 

(To rnz Eprror or tHe “ Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—May we cravea corner of your valuable space to appeal 
for funds to found Homes and Institutes abroad for girls 
leaving the United Kingdom ? Every year numberless women 
at the most critical age in life quit safe and honoured homes 
in order to secure a livelihood in remote and dangerous lands. 
The temptations which besiege lonely women in alicn cities 
require no comment here; the point we urge is that these 
temptations crowd up at a time when the absence of friends 
and relatives leaves a woman’s powers of defence weakened 
and inadequate. Englishmen are considered a chivalrous 
race. It has been said that no appeal to English honour as 
regards women ever passed unheeded. To-day we make our 
bid for its support in protecting innocence which through 
force of circumstances has wandered without the zone of 
safety. 

Hostels and Homes have already been established by us in 
India, at Cape Town, Johannesburg, and most of the cities in 
South Africa, and all have met great needs, as well as those 
which we have founded in the Far East. But appeals con- 
tinue to pour in for similar help in other places, and our 
efforts are crippled for want of money. We require £3,500 
more to fulfil instant obligations. 

In this age of prodigal philanthropy we pray that our peti- 
tion may not be overlooked. In such a year as this, when 
thousands of pounds are being lavished in the interests of the 
nation and Empire, it may indeed seem difficult to arrest 
attention for so unostentatious a work as ours. Yet it is a 
work which crowns other efforts to perpetuate the Imperial 
heritage and solidify “Englands” beyond the seas. How 
can any Empire prosper unless its women are cared for? And 
just when huge sums are being expended to promote adult 
colonization and emigration, we ask the generous not to forget 
that frail cargo of girlhood which yearly sets forth to carry 
the flag, the speech, and the religion of the old country to 
distant lands. 

Will the public help us? We need at this moment £1,000 
to adequately staff our present work in South Africa, £2,000 
for India, as well as £500 to open up new centres, 

HELENA. 

M. Minto. 

Mavup SELBORNE. 

EpituH Pictron-WarRtow, 
National Head, Foreign Department. 
JouN Moncrierr Dick, 


26 George Street, Hanover Square, W., Hon. Treasurer, 
to whom donations may be sent. 


[Anything which makes it safer, and therefore easier, for girls 
and young women to go to the oversea portions of the Empire, 
and prevents emigration being largely male emigration, 
deserves widespread support. We sincerely trust this appeal 
will be successful.—Eb. Spectator.] 





“THE GREAT ADULT REVIEW.” 
{To tux Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—I venture to send you a few simple reflexions upon your 
controversy with the English Review and with its supporters, 
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Practically all your correspondents have attempted to confuse, 
or to evade, what isin reality an extremely plain issue. 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, for instance, misinterprets the sense 
of the passage which you quoted from Mr. Harris’s article. 
He states that this passage merely represents “the common- 
place British point of view .... . . that it is beneficial, or 
at least necessary, for a young man to sow his wild oats,” 
when, as a matter of fact, Mr. Harris claimed an equality of 
treatment for both sexes in this respect. The fallacy of 
Mr. Harris’s position is that in this matter the sexes are on a 
totally different footing. Johnson, considering the question 
in its wider relation to other social matters, such as the dis- 
position of property, said, “ The difference is boundless, the 
man imposes no bastards upon his wife.” The common-sense 
of the eighteenth century is distinctly refreshing after the 
confused sentiment of the twentieth. Miss May Sinclair 
raises another issue by contending that the decency of 
Mr. Harris's article is purely a question for the police. The 
objection to this statement is that it implies a denial of the 
value of public discussion, in so far as you, Sir, are concerned, 
but not in so far as your opponents are concerned. This, I 
think, is the position taken up by the majority of your 
opponents, and it is essentially a false and an illogical position ; 
for if they claim for the English Review that it is entitled, 
upon the principle of “the liberty of the Press,” to disseminate 
its ideas freely, they cannot reasonably object to your com- 
bating, or simply refusing to be a party to, the dissemination 
of ideas to which your policy is opposed. 

Personally I disapprove of literature being judged by a 
Puritan standard of morality. I imagine that whenever an 
ethical question is considered from the social point of view it 
ceases to be strictly ethical, and becomes political by being 
confused with the question of public utility. The ethical 
question in art, whether in dramatic art or in the art of 
fiction, is, on the other hand, a purely personal and relative 
matter. The great characters of such art, from Antigone to 
Becky Sharp, are shown in revolt against social law, and are 
consequently, from a social point of view, immoral; while the 
ultimate defeat of such characters does not convey any definite 
moral lesson, but merely an impression of the enormous 
strength of social conventions. Neither Mr. Harris’s article 
nor the advertisement of the English Review, however, can be 
classed under the categories of fiction or dramatic art. The 
first is an inept discussion of certain social conditions, and 
the second an example of commercial vulgarity. I fail to 
see why “literary artists” should be perturbed by your 
attitude in this matter. It seems to me that if two periodicals 
wish to criticize and attack one another they are at perfect 
liberty to do so; and if either should exceed the limits of fair 
comment the remedy is to be found in a Court of Law.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FREDERIC MANNING. 





[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator,”’] 
S1r,—I had already written you a letter on this subject when 
I saw Mr. Newbolt’s letter in your last issue, and that so 
entirely expresses what I feel and wished to say that I will 
now ask permission only to subscribe to its protest. 

May I, however, add that your justification of your attitude 
is difficult to understand? To claim tbat you stand for the 
freedom of the Press, to repudiate “‘ suppression,” and at the 
same time to do everything in your power towards the sup- 
pression of another periodical will seem to most men a hardly 
ingenuous sophistry. Disguise it as you will, the policy you 
promote is one of boycott and intimidation ; and what of good 
has this policy ever achieved ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

LAURENCE Brinyon. 

[If we were boycotters we should boycott Mr. Binyon for 
not agreeing with us, which is the very last thing we desire to 
do. As Mr. Manning points out, an attempt is being made, 
under a “bogey” outcry about censorship, to force us into 
noticing “The Great Adult Review,’ because we detest its 
method of adyertising itself and think the views which have 
been expressed in certain of its articles most mischievous, 
We claim the right to silence and to put in our shop-window 
the goods we think sound, and not those which we hold to be 
injurious.—Eb. Spectator.] 





(To tue Eprtron or tue “Sprectator.”’} 
S1r,—Miss Sinclair's letter in your last issue expresses so 
exactly and so admirably what I have felt in regard to your 





attack on the English Review that I should be glad if you 
would allow me to endorse it. I have disliked, hated with 
all my heart, some things that have appeared in the Review. 
But, apart from these, it has done excellent service to litera- 
ture, it has features that have been looked for in vain else- 
where, and it has the splendid virtue of never being dull. The 
trouble is that its editor has the happy misfortune to be 
young as well as courageous. This accounts for a few 
mistakes. Is the Review to be wholly condemned for them? 
As well hang the editor if he has sown a few wild oats in 
another sense. The owner of the Review gives him an 
absolutely free hand; it is not surprising that he has rioted a 
little in his freedom. May I add that my daughter has con- 
tributed several times to the Review and I myself wrote one 
of the longest short stories that have appeared in it? Are we 
“ garbage ” ?—for you made no exception save Markino.—I am, 
Sir, Ke. Lucy CLIFFORD. 

7 Chilworth Street, W. 

|Mrs. Clifford is entirely mistaken. We clearly admitted 
that there were plenty of articles in the English Review to 
which no exception could be taken. Has not Lord Courtney 
of Penwith himself been a contributor ? Our actual words were 
as follows: “Perhaps it will be said that, though we have 
a perfect right to condemn a single article as bad, it is unfair 
and unjust to attack a whole magazine—to visit the sins of 
Mr. Frank Harris upon, say, a person who writes so charm- 
ingly as Yoshio Markino, the Japanese painter.”—Ep. Spec- 
tator. } 


{To tux Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’] 

S1z,—Surely the important point in this controversy is not 
your “ immunity from being forced to increase the influence” 
of the English Review, as you suggest in your reply to Mr. 
Newbolt ? The question of what should or should not be 
noticed in a journal concerns it and itsreaders only. But in 
explaining to them your reasons for curtailing the informa- 
tion supplied to them you delivered, with much acrimony and 
violence of language—for which I fear I cannot share Mr. 
Newbolt’s admiration—an attack on the English Review on 
the ground that it contained “garbage”; that it was, as a 
whole—and I do not think you will dispute my summary—a 
thing of prurient and evil-minded tendency. In support of this 
grave charge you produced only two pieces of evidence. One 
consisted of some remarks of Mr. Frank Harris expressing the 
opinion thatone courseis better than another course for physical 
health ; an opinion which, whether true or false, is very widely 
held and has often been expressed before. (If he meant that 
physical health was the whole of morality his argument no 
doubt was crude and superficial; but that is an unfair gloss 
upon what he said and saw, so a_ thunderbolt 
was hardly needed for its demolition.) The other 
piece of evidence was the advertisement you quoted. 
That advertisement conveyed that the English Review was 
free from a limitation which so far as it goes tends to make 
our periodical literature futile and ridiculous—the rule that 
nothing must appear likely, in the average judgment, to give 
too much knowledge to the young. Well, all self-advertise- 
ment is in bad taste, since all of it is in the nature of boasting; 
but if advertisement be allowed atall the English Review was 
justified in this claim—though I agree it lacked dignity in its 
expression—and to twist this into an appeal to pruriency is 
a monstrous injustice. Yet on this evidence alone—and it is 
presumably the strongest you had to offer—you have used the 
great authority of the Spectator to stigmatize as prurient and 
immoral a Review to which writers of widely different achieve- 
ments and qualities have contributed. You owe them an 
apology, Sir, from Mr. Hardy right down to your obedient 
servant, G. 8. Streer. 

64 Curzon Street, W. 

[We refer Mr. Street to our note to Mrs. Clifford’s letter. 
Ep. Spectator.) 





[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—Some of your correspondents on the above subject 
appear to hold that the condemnation of a censorship creates 
an obligation to promote the circulation of moral filth, and, 
further, that for an individual to abstain from dealing with 
or assisting another is to boycott that person. Surely in 
these propositions there is a thorough confusion of ideas. 
Milton expressly held that in opposing licensing he was not 
introducing licence. “I deny not,” he says, “but that it is 
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the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth 
to have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, as well 
as men, and thereafter to confine, imprison and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors.” Again, what we mean by 
boycotting is surely a combination of several persons to im- 
pede the legitimate and honourable practice of some third 
person, not the abstention of an individual from promoting 
moral evil.—I am, Sir, &., Epw. Fry. 
Faitland. 





THE ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 
[Te tum Epiroz or Tae “Sprscrator.”| 

Srr,—As a guest on board one of H.M.’s battleships last 
Saturday, one vessel, differing from any other there, arrested 
my attention as I saw her steaming through the Fleet with 
her native seamen standing to attention as she saluted each 
flagship in turn on passing them previous to taking up her 
allotted position. This was the Royal Indian Marine ship 
‘Dufferin, a troopship of the latest type, fitted with shell 
rooms and magazines, and fitted for eight 4.7 and eight 
3 pr. Q.F. guns. Isaw one reference only to this fine vessel 
in any of the accounts of the Naval Review yet published, 
and the ignorance exhibited by the Times correspondent, in 
referring to her under the heading of merchant-service ships, 
impels me to draw attention to this error and to rectify it. 

Shore-going people are singularly ignorant as to the 
difference between a transport and a trooper. The former is 
a merchant vessel chartered for the purpose of conveying 
troops from one port to another; the latter is a vessel belong- 
ing to a particular Government and officered and manned 
by members of an established service wearing the King’s 
uniform, and is on a totally different footing from a 
transport.—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER. 

[It certainly is rather hard that a service with a history so 
illustrious and traditions so sound as the Royal Indian 
Marine should be treated with the indifference and neglect 
noted by our correspondent. As a matter of fact, the 
presence of the ‘ Dufferin’ with her native crew was not only a 
very picturesque incident, but may well be an omen of great 
moment. India ought to take her place in the scheme of 
Imperial defence as the ‘ Dufferin’ took her place in the Naval 
Review.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“GEORGE THE FIRST’S ARMY.” 
(To rae Epitor or rue “ Spectator.” } 

Sin,—Having just seen the notice of above book in last week’s 
Spectator, may I ask you, as an act of simple justice to myself, to 
allow me space in your valuable journal to refute a sweeping state- 
ment made by your reviewer? Ho states that “no information is 
given about the subsequent career, or even the names, of the 
twenty-one regiments raised in 1715.” It so happens that eighteen 
of the regiments in question (twelve of dragoons and six of 
infantry) appear in the “British Establishment table, 1715,” 
referred to by your reviewer. Twelve of these regiments are 
noted, in italics, as having been disbanded in 1718; the remaining 
six are respectively styled, at the head of each corps, not only by 
their Colonel’s name, but by their present designation in the Army. 
The names of the three remaining regiments are given on page xxi 
of my prefatory chapter, where I have stated that the three regi- 
ments of marines (broken by Queen Anne’s Government) became 
respectively the 30th, 3lst, and 32nd Regiments of Foot, lists of 
which appear under the Irish Establishment on pages 357, 358, 
and 360. Having given the old numbers as well as the present- 
day designation of the regiments, which date from 1715 and are 
still existent, I do not merit blame for omitting to go into further 
details. Your reviewer does not say what the “ discrepancies ” 
are which he hints at having found in my lists. It is only fair, 
however, to say that I have discovered an error. On page xlvi 
I have only given the names of five dragoon regiments that were 
disbanded in 1718. I omitted Newton’s corps, which is correctly 
noted on page 119 as being disbanded in October, 1718.—I am, Sir, 
&., CuargLes Darron. 





— 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 





POETRY. 


OXFORD AT NIGHT. 
Her towers in heavenly splendour soar 
And smoulder to the starlit air, 
As though her beauty, slumbering, wore 
The robe Immortals wear. 


It is not might of armoured fleets 
Nor power of sword she deems most dear, 
Soldier and sailor in her streets 
Are guests and strangers here. 


But, is there one like him who came 
Bare-footed to St. Mary’s Porch? 

It is for him she guards her flame 
And holds the sazred torch. 


Austere she stood in ancient times, 
A refuge for the pure in heart, 
And still the music of her chimes 
Peals from a world apart. 


And when we hear those cloister'’d bells 
After long years, or absence long, 
With what high hopes and proud farewells 
Their haunting echoes throng! 


Until it seems as if she brings 
(To mock the pride of lonely men), 
Only the tears of mortal things 
That cloud our mortal ken. 


Yet, through her silence breathes a spell 
Of deeper import, wider range, 
That speaks of things invisible 
And charms through every change. 


Still, o’er the waste of Time’s decay, 
Dove-like she broods with dreaming wing, 
Or, fluttering at her windows grey, 
Brings back the pledge of spring. 
GASCOIGNE MACKIE. 








BOOKS. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE* 
Mr. Jes has produced a book which is not only useful and 
opportune, but most readable; no light achievement when we 
consider that the subject is the history of that dullest of 
matters—human debate. He achieves his readableness largely 
because he is more controversialist than historian. His work 
is at the opposite pole to balanced history. He has a case 
to prove as well as a story to tell, and he would rather smite 
Amalek hip and thigh than describe him. We cannot 
imagine anyone seriously offended by this method. Mr. 
Jebb is perfectly honest and makes his own views apparent 
on every page. Here is no sub-conscious bias, but honest 
partisanship. The reader who does not share Mr. Jebb’s 
views can discount them, and there is an end of it. He is an 
ardent Imperialist, and his particular thesis is that “ without 
a preliminary or concurrent commercial federation . . . 
there can be no such presupposition of perpetual community 
of vital interests as would induce political federation.” Hence 
he views the ordinary agenda of the Imperial Conference with 
little enthusiasm. Patents and appeal courts and naturalization 
laws, and all the rest of it, are to him for the moment beside 


‘the mark. 


“There is something anomalous, and a deterring sense af 
futility—only to be overcome by strong faith—in devoting time 
and energy to such embellishments of the Imperial structure 
before the economic relations have been well and truly laid... . 
Unless based on Imperial reciprocity the stately structure is real 
only to lawyers, and is doomed to inevitable collapse.” 

This seems to us a form of fanaticism. It is true that 
before any true political union can take place there must be a 
substantial unity of interests and opinions. But we cannot 
agree that such a unity necessarily involves what is called 
reciprocity, or that reciprocity would necessarily further this 





* The Imperial Conference: A History and @ Study, By Richard Jeb» 
London: Longmans and Co, 2 Vols. [25¢. net.] 
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unity. The free use of British capital in Colonial development 
promotes, we should urge, a more real unity of commercial 
interests than the narrow scheme of fiscal reciprocity, which is 
all that is practicable at present. Apart from his thesis, how- 
ever, we agree with Mr. Jebbina great deal of his criticism on 
Imperial policy, and we have found him an illuminating 
guide to the various conferences. No small amount of labour 
and thought has gone to the making of so lucid a digest. 
The author of Studies in Colonial Nationalism has a remark- 
able grasp on the modes of political thought in the overseas 
Dominions, and if now and then he seems disposed to read a 
little more into Colonial proposals than their makers intended, 
it is afault on the right side. He is the master of a vigorous 
and flexible debating style and many happy turns of phrase. 
We assume that the nature of his task compelled him 
to insert lengthy quotations from speeches, but for our- 
selves we prefer, as a rule, Mr. Jebb’s summaries to the 
original text. 

The story of the Conference opens in 1887,in the days of the 
old Imperial Federation League. The offer of Colonial con- 
tingents in the then recent Egyptian campaign had raised the 
whole question of Imperial defence, and this was the main 
subject for discussion. It was a conference, not between equal 
units, but between the British Government and the Colonies, 
collectively and individually. It was chiefly remarkable for 
the raising of the question of Imperial preference by Sir Samuel 
Griffith on behalf of Queensland and Mr. Hofmeyr on behalf 
of Cape Colony. Sir Samuel Griffith’s proposal is interesting 
because it was almost exactly that put forward by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1903. Mr. Hofmeyr’s proposed that each 
unit of the Empire should levy a uniform duty on foreign 
imports, the revenue from which should be spent on Imperial 
defence. His speech was one of the most remarkable and 
statesmanlike ever uttered on the subject. He foresaw 
almost every development which the question has since 
taken. In particular, he grappled with the adminis- 
trative and political details of the scheme with 
that uncanny sagacity which has made the name of 
“Onze Jan” famous. Among his supporters was the young 
Australian delegate, Mr. Deakin. The 1894 Conference was 
held at Ottawa. The chief reason for the meeting was the 
question of the Pacific cable, and Mr. Jebb does well to retell 
that story and remind us of the great work of Sir Sandford 
Fleming. The whole question of Imperial preference was dis- 
cussed, and a beginning was made with reciprocal trade 
agreements among the different colonies. Then came the 
years of what Mr. Jebb calls “the Imperial awakening.” 
With Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office questions of 
Imperial organization became the direct concern of British 
statesmen. The session of 1897 was informal, and its report 
does not occupy twenty pages of a Blue Book, but it marked 
an epoch in the development of the Conference, if it were only 
that for the first time its membership was confined to 
Ministers of responsible Governments. Mr. Chamberlain 
during the following years, finding that the Colonies were 
not prepared for any scheme of political union, drew 
nearer to the idea of a commercial union. By 1902 the 
Colonies, flushed with theirsuccess in the South African war, had 
gone far on the road to nationalism. Neither in defence nor 
in political relationship were they willing to suffer any decrease 
of autonomy. They passed resolutions in favour of preference 
to British goods, and at the same time urged the principle of 
reciprocal preferences. 

Passing over Mr. Lyttelton’s famous despatch, and the 
Colonial reception of it, we reach the Conference of 1907, to 
which Mr. Jebb devotes the whole of his second volume. Mr. 
Deakin, whose experience of conferences went back to 1887, 
was now the chief protagonist on behalf of a closer Imperial 
union, with the assistance of Dr. Jameson and Sir Joseph 
Ward By this time Colonial nationalism was in full flower. 
The self-governing units of the Empire, in Lord Milner’s 
phrase, admitted no inequality of status, but only of stature, 
and the more self-conscious the nation the less it was prepared 
to consideranything approaching thefederal principle. Thereal 
discussion turned on Imperial reciprocity, and of that historic 
debate Mr. Jebb gives an ample and most vigorous narrative. 
He does not profess to be other than a partisan, and though we 
share to the full his admiration of Mr. Deakin’s dialectical 
powers we do not agree that all the argument or, indeed, the 
balance of argument was on his side. Mr. Jebb is, however, 





on safe ground when he points out the inconsistency of the 
Liberal position. “The destined Prime Minister of a Govern- 
ment which was to impose crushing duties on liquor and an 
unprofitably expensive system of land duties for avowedly 
ulterior purposes to those of revenue informed the Conference 
that ‘a Free Trade basis means a system in which duties are 
imposed for revenue and not for other purposes.’” An interest- 
ing feature was Mr. Deakin’s advocacy of a Development 
Fund for Imperial services—an adaptation of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
1887 proposal. He suggested that the fund should be raised 
by a uniform surtax on foreign imports and, if Britain 
objected to this, by a direct contribution as Britain's share. 
The money was to be applied to mail services, cables, &c. 
The scheme was rejected, but Mr. Lloyd George paid it the 
tribute of imitation, so far as Britain was concerned, in his 
Budget two years later. 

We have left to the last one of the most interesting parts 
of the book. In his introduction Mr. Jebb gives us his views 
on the general constitutional theory of the Empire. It is 
superfluous to say that these views are well worth attention. 
The doctrine of his Colonial nationalism was that of a close 
and intimate alliance. But Mr. Oliver has created a 
school which asks for a more organic unity with some 
single sovereign body as the Imperial centre of gravity. 
With this view Mr. Jebb does not gravely quarrel. His 
criticism is that it is predated. He admits that an Imperial 
sovereignty is the ideal, but adds that at present national 
sentiment is the strongest force in the Empire, and that we 
must accept an alliance as a necessary, and probably a lengthy, 
transitional stage. We desire to express our agreement. 
Until we have within the Empire a more nearly uniform 
economic development, any political union will be fraught 
with grave dangers. “The surest path to an Imperial 
Council is therefore by ‘doing things together,’ in Lord 
Milner’s phrase.” That is perfectly true, but we cannot 
think that this common action is best exemplified by Imperial 
preference, which in its essence, for the Empire at least, is a 
quasi-political union demanding some common machinery. 
Mr. Jebb makes much of the argument from history, but 
while it is true that political union follows a growth of common 
interests it seems to us also true that a fiscal union in any 
serious sense follows political unity. “In the democratic 
communities of the British Empire,” says Mr. Jebb, “it is 
always easier to get the improved machinery after than before 
the muddle has arisen. Until the muddle arises the need for 
the machinery is disputed.” This is a novel argument and a 
rather dangerous one. Under it the best way to get reform 
is to throw the machinery out of gear. But such well-meaning 
expedients may lead equally well to the scrapping of the 
machine. 





AN ITALIAN CHILDHOOD.* 
Mrs. Huecu Frasex has the merit, not always possessed by 
writers of reminiscences, of loving to write about what most in- 
terests her. The common temptation is to write about the most 
important things, and the standard of importance is the news- 
paper standard, Yet for matters of this kind the writer of 
reminiscences is seldom specially well equipped. It is only 
occasionally that he has played a prominent part in what he is 
describing, and, despite the proverbial relation between 
bystanders and the game, history is best studied from the 
inside. There was no need, therefore, for Mrs. Fraser to 
assume that “some excuse will surely be demanded” for 
giving so much space to the opening chapters of the “ life.” 
Nothing of the kind is called for. It is enough that she was 
born in Rome, that there she spent her childhood and the 
greater part of her girlhood. There is truth, however, in 
the excuse which she does offer. As regards Rome, at 
all events, the Fifties did supply “a richer and more 
beneficent atmosphere” than the years which have followed. 
In whatever ways Rome and the Romans may have gained, 
they have Jost in a great measure the incommunicable charm 
which once belonged to them. Civilization has a woefully 
squalid side to it, and nowhere is that side turned more per- 
sistently to the traveller than in Rome. “Time,” writes 
Mrs. Fraser, “ had been kind to the city of my birth, restoring 
with one hand what it took with the other, clothing her ruins 
with flowers, her traditions with veneration, veiling her stricken 


Hugh Fraser. 3 vols. 
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splendour with hazy gold; so that a little child, running in 
and out of regal old gardens, fingering half-effaced Latin 
inscriptions to learn her letters, offering love and prayers and 
roses indifferently to saint and goddess, nymph and cherub 
—all smiling denizens of her wonderful world—could and did 
believe that that world, as she knew it, had existed from the 
beginning and would exist for ever, a home for her soul when 
it should cease to be a home for her body.” 

Mrs. Fraser's father and mother were natives the one of New 
England the other of New York, but it was in Rome that they 
met and became engaged. There, too, the larger part of their 
married life was spent, for “Rome had taken them both to 
herself and never let them go.” Mrs, Crawford did not, 
indeed, take to her Roman life when she came to it as a bride. 
The great Roman ladies who had known her during her first 
visit would have been glad to receive her again. “But she, 
who had belonged to the funny old-fashioned supremacy of 
New York,” refused to go to their parties when she had to be 
content with seeing in return not them but their visiting cards. 
Consequently she soon “ earned for herself the reputation of a 
rather cantankerous and unmanageable foreigner who disliked 
the people among whom she had chosen to dwell.” In the 
end, however, she made a life and friends for herself in the 
Villa Negroni which Mr. Crawford rented from its owner, 
Prince Massimo. “It is all gone now. The railway 
runs where the ilex grove broke in gold and green 
rustlings over my head; the railway station stands on the site 
of our studios; gone are the orange walk and the cypress 
avenue, and the lovely fountain court guarded by stone lions 
and encircled by cypresses wreathed to their crests with climb- 
ing roses. The fountain had been playing for three hundred 
years, and the place was so quiet and remote that when we 
children looked down from our nursery windows on moonlit 
nights we used to see a ring of little Campagna foxes drinking 
silently out of the low marble basin.” To the children, 
though at that time they were all Protestants, the year was 
marked by the procession of the seasons and the ceremonies 
belonging to them: with Advent the Pifferari with the irbag- 
pipes came from the mountains and played all day before the 
innumerable street sanctuaries ; on Christmas Day there was 
the visit to the Chapel of the Manger in Santa Maria 
Maggiore; on Twelfth Night came the great Epiphany Fair, 
soon followed by the ten days’ excitement of the Carnival, 
the Lenten “stations” preached by Capuchin monks on the 
vast arena of the Colosseum, the pilgrims arriving by thousands 
on the Thursday in Holy Week, lodged at the Pope’s cost in 
the “Santo Spirito” and waited on—the women—by the 
greatest Roman ladies; the Miserere in the Sistine Chapel ; 
the silver trumpets and the Papal procession on Easter 
morning, and the illumination of St. Peter’s on Easter night. 
After such an education as this we are not surprised to read, 
“The one abiding home-sickness of my life has been for the 
Rome of my childhood—the saving grace for many a dark 
hour I have found in the memory of those full-grown years 
given to me in the Eternal City.” 

One chapter is devoted to Mrs. Fraser’s younger brother, 
Marion Crawford, and we gather from it the care with which 
he prepared himself for his work as a novelist. When he 
came back to Europe from his American school he spent two 
years in Rome, and laid “the foundation for the exhaustive 
study he was to make of it in after years.” ‘Throughout 
his life he made special preparation for each book. The finding 
of a Sanskrit grammar started him on the study of the 
language, and two years at Allahabad supplied the ground- 
work of Mr. Isaacs, which, in defiance of the expecta- 
tions alike of the publisher and of Lord Morley, became an 
instant success. “A Roman Singer was the outcome of 
years of familiarity with the musical life of Rome. For 
Marietta, a Maid of Venice, he went into every process of 
venetian glass-work on the spot; .... for Marzio’s Crucifix 
he became a silversmith, making his own designs and beating 
them out in metal...... To write The Witch of Prague 
he went and lived in that city and learned Bohemian. It was 
the seventeenth language he had acquired.” In order to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the Abruzzi district, 
which he afterwards described in Saracinesca, he put 
on the dress of the cguntry “and wandered about in the 
mountains for a whole month, leading a mule laden with 
sacks of beans, which he sold to the peasants.” In 
his later years much of his life was passed on the sea, 





“ preferably in rough weather.” This was a passion inherited 
from his mother, in whom it remained dominant, notwith- 
standing the advance of years and of rheumatism. When she 
could not walk she would be “carried down the long, rocky 
stairway to the quay by the sailors, and deposited, armchair 
and all, in the boat. The armchair was made fast between 
two thwarts, and then away they would go, mother and son, 
both perfectly happy, riding out over the breakers to make for 
open sea, returning after some hours (during which neither 
had spoken a word) drenched to the skin, but saying that they 
had ‘an enchanting time.’ ” 

Mrs. Fraser's English education was gained at the school 
kept by the three Sewell sisters, and much esteemed in early 
Tractarian days. It was a great change from the free, wild 
life of Rome, but every care was taken to make her and 
her sister happy. Still the habits and atmosphere of the 
place were wholly strange. “I felt myself in the grasp 
of a discipline so powerful that there was no escaping from it 
even in thought, so exacting morally that I was always racing 
breathlessly to catch up with it, and yet so convincing and 
admirable that I could not be happy till I had fulfilled its 
demands.” But attention to the foundations did not lead to 
any forgetfulness of less weighty matters. The girls were 
taught how to write every kind of letter or note, how to send 
or accept invitations, how to ask after invalids or apply for 
the character of a servant, how to seek out the hostess “ before 
so much as exchanging a glance with anyone else in the 
room,” and how to render all manner of small courtesies to their 
elders. One year, when the American Civil War had half ruined 
everybody and long journeys were out of the question, the 
“aunts” planned a summer of visits for the two children. 
In the home of one schoolfellow they lived among people 
whose chief interest was hunting, in another they learned the 
charm of English woodland scenery, and a few days spent 
with the aunts’ brother, the Warden of New College, gave 
Mrs. Fraser “an ineffaceable memory of Oxford.” 

We have followed Mrs. Fraser’s example in dwelling on 
these early memories because they have the reality and charm 
which her own preference for them would lead us to expect. 
But for readers with more stirring tastes there is an abundant 
choice of other matters. She has decided views on Italian 
politics, and those who care to read how the changes which 
followed the overthrow of the temporal power seemed to 
Romans of the old type, even among Protestants—as Mrs. 
Fraser then was—may do so in her pages. In 1873 she married 
and sailed for the British Legation at Pekin, where her husband 
had just been appointed First Secretary. There she spent four 
years, not always very enjoyable as they passed, but yielding 
much that is amusing in the telling. Then, after a year passed 
in Italy, came the appointment to Vienna, and the two years 
they spent there furnished material for several chapters. 
With these Mrs. Fraser brings the record of her journeyings 
to an end, “for the present, at least.” Her readers will, we 
think, be of one mind in hoping that she will pay scant atten- 
tion to this self-imposed limitation. 





SEA-WOLVES.* 
THE gallant commander’s title may, perhaps, disappoint a 
few readers; but he explains himself more fully in a qualifying 
sub-title, which tells us that his subject is “the grand period 
of the Moslem Corsairs.” Piracy has been indigenous to 
the Mediterranean from the beginning of recorded history 
and earlier, It goes back into the legendary ages ; and in the 
“Odyssey” it was a regular business, not wholly disreput- 
able. ‘'here were, no doubt, generations of Hellenic and 
Phenician pirates before the great outbreak of piracy with 
which the Roman Commonwealth had to deal by the hands of 
Pompey. The Pax Romana was enforced by the Caesars on 
the sea as well as on land; but, as the Empire failed, 
we can trace the resurgence of piracy, which comes as 
a disturbing element into the romance of Daphnis and 
Chloé. The early middle ages were afflicted by piracy, as 
by every other kind of disorder and violence; and we read 
continually of Saracenic aggressions on the shores of Italy 
even during the centuries when Venice and the other maritime 
republics were flourishing. So that Commander Currey 
verges on the mythical when he talks about “the haleyon days 





* Sea-Wolves of the Mediterranean. By Commander E, Hamilton Currey, 
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of peaceful trade” and the security which had been enjoyed 
by “ dwellers on the littoral of the Mediterranean” before the 
depredations of the sixteenth-century Corsairs; for there wereno 
such “halcyon days” in the Mediterranean between the decline 
of the Roman Empire and the supremacy of the British Navy. 
There was, however, a terrible increase in piracy at the close 
of the fifteenth century and the opening of the sixteenth. 
Commander Currey does well to point out that the expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain led directly, and almost inevitably, 
to the swarm of pirates which infested the Mediterranean 
until the nineteenth century. They took to the water both for 
a living and for revenge ; and the sufferings which bigotry and 
covetousness had inflicted on the Mohammedans were not 
returned by them on the Christians without a certain amount 
of rude justice. At any rate, cause and effect can seldom 
be seen more evidently. The expulsion of the Moors 
produced the Barbary Corsairs and the piratical monarchies 
of North Africa. In the same connexion it may be noted 
that the ecclesiastical quarrels between East and West, the 
ambition of the Papacy, and the jealous greed of the Secular 
Powers led just as directly to the fall of Constantinople ; and 
that the alliance between the Sultan and the greatest of the 
Corsairs very nearly overwhelmed the fleets of a divided 
Christendom. 

Commander Currey has described some of the chief Corsair 
leaders. His chapters on the younger Barbarossa, Kheyr-ed- 
Din, are full of stirring and exciting incident. He has given 
a most interesting narrative of a most remarkable character 
whose courage and resource are hardly equalled in any other 
biography. There are spirited accounts of other Corsair 
heroes, of the great Sultan Soliman the Magnificent and his 
wonderful Vizier, Ibrahim, of Andrea Doria, the Knights of 
St. John, and the battles of Previsa and Lepanto. There is 
also an instructive chapter on the vessels of those days. 


The name of the younger Barbarossa, Kheyr-ed-Din, 
means Protector of Religion; and he protected his own 
religion chiefly by slaughtering and enslaving those who 
differed from him. It cannot be maintained that the 
record of his Christian opponents was any better. The 
Christianity which was presented to the Mohammedans 
was not the message of some blameless Franciscan idealist 
preaching fraternity and peace. Christianity came to the 
Eastern world under the cover of insatiable and un- 
scrupulous traders, or of aggressive Crusaders aiming at 
annexation under religious pretexts; or, in Spain, it meant 
ruthless cruelty and fanaticism. It is not surprising that 
Islam rejected the message and repulsed the messengers. 
It may be suid, in addition, that in perfidy and cruelty the 
Christians far excelled their rivals, that they were shamefully 
and hopelessly divided among themselves, and that on their 
side there was fur more discrepancy between theory and 
practice. Mohammedanism, as it was lived, was not an unfair 
presentation of the Koran and its Prophet; but there was a 
most flagrant contradiction bet ween the States and the Churches 
of the sixteenth century and the principles of the Gospel. 

Commander Currey’s book proves that he is an enthusi- 
astic and skilful sailor, but that he is not yet so skilful as a 


writer. He uses continually the word “expropriate” 
when from the context he means “expatriate.” There 
is a misprint of “attached” for “attacked.” We can 


make nothing of the phrase “a burst to confidence,” 
but we are sure that the expression “that absolute 
unanimity as was necessary” is wrong. “El dia 
de San Hieronymo ” is not “St. Bartholomew's Day,” and the 
Italian architect is not “Sangulo.” We cannot see that a 
Spaniard, writing in 1614, should be accepted as infallible in 
matters relating to Francis I. When the future Augustus 
won the battle of Actium his legal name was not “ Octavius ” 
but “ Octavianus.” 

But these blemishes and some laxities in general history 
do not impair the real value of an interesting and useful book, 
And the English people might well remember, in these days 
when their Government seems to be forgetting it, a maxim of 
the Great Barbarossa: “ He who rules on the sea will rule on 
the land also.” Let us remember that our ancestors won the 
island of Britain by the same methods which Barbarossa used 
to win Tunis and Algiers, and for very similar reasons; and 
that we hold all we possess only by the same tenure, as the 
Navy Estimates prove, except to those who are duped by 
sentiment and phrases, 











GERMAN SOCIAL INSURANCE FROM WITHIN. 


Tuts remarkable brochure, which isa reprint of an essay from 
the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir Politik, was described 
briefly in a letter in the Spectator of June 17th ; but both for its 
intrinsic interest as an expert’s view of German social legisla- 
tion and for its bearing upon British legislative proposals it 
deserves fuller treatment. The purpose of Privy Councillor 
Friedensburg is to expose the abuses of German State 
insurance as it has miscarried in practice, and not at all 
to express any opinion on its underlying principles. His 
indictment deals with a great many evils, and is extremely 
complicated and technical; but he explains at the beginning 
that all the evils arise from the one fact that the various State 
insurance systems have been administered in a spirit of 
charity which is flatly opposed to the intent of the original 
projectors. “The legal character of the whole of our 
working-class insurance,” he says, “has not been realized as a 
living fact; and that is the root of the whole evil.” By “legal 
character” he means that the relations between workmen 
claimants on the one hand and the pension funds on the 
other were framed according to juristic conceptions. State 
employers and working men were all partners in a common 
enterprise, and their various rights and obligations were 
rigidly regulated. This intention was accentuated by the 
fact that the procedure established for settling pension and 
compensation disputes was borrowed in the main from the 
civil code. The conception of beneficence was explicitly ex- 
cluded. The insured working man was given specific rights, 
which he could enforce in the courts, but he could not 
claim more. If he did make such a claim the pension 
arbitrators and judges could no more allow it out of a spirit 
of indulgence than a judge in an ordinary civil court could 
decide against the evidence merely because the party in the 
wrong appealed to him for sympathy. 

That theory, says Dr. Friedensburg, has been ignored in 
practice. Charity crept in and corrupted the system at the 
beginning. The insurance judicature held that “in granting 
pensions there ie needed only a special, less convincing kind 
of proof.” Considerations, “ proper in a poor-law adminis- 
trator but not in a judge,” governed their decisions. The 
State further made the mistake of propagandizing in a costly 
way for the new institution. “ With full hands enormous 
sums were scattered in order to familiarize the people with 
the pension idea.” The insurance judges, including the 
supreme Imperial Insurance Office, began by treating the 
workmen, not as litigants to be bandled impartially, but “as 
ill-reared, fri actious children, who could easiest be reformed 
through kindness.” 

“The workmen very soon got accustomel to bringing their 
complaints, doubts, and claims of all natures whatsoever to tho 
Imperial Insurance Office, often without appealing to any in- 
termediate instance. The number of these appeals grew from 
304 in 1887 to 3,303 in 1909. . Many documents teemed 


with insults, threats to appeal to the Emperor, to Bebel, to the 
Vorwarts. In this wise there deve lops an abs olut ely 
monstrous quantity of clerical work (geradezu wngeheverliche 


Vielschreiberei).” 


Of late years the craze for litigation over Pension and Com- 
pensation matters has become extraordinary :— 


“This easily explains why in 1909, out of 422,076 decisions by 
the industrial unions, 76,352, that is, 18.9 per cent., have been 
appealed against; that of the roughly 100.000 arbitration judy- 
ments 22,704, that is, 27.74 per cent., were fought further, The 


figures for Invalidity and Old Age are not much better.” 


The Imperial Insurance Office, which is intended to handle 
questions of law, is overburdened with frivolous and unfounded 
claims. The problem of the exact amount of compensation 
“for a twisted thumb” is fought until it reaches this highest 
Court :— 


“No less than 77.7 of the appeals to the highest instance in 
1909 were on the question of the exact amount of a claima nt’s loss 
of earning power......- How greatly the claims for trifling 


injuries have increased is shown by the fact that from 1888 to 
1908, despite the increase of the total compensation paid from 
5,900,000 marks to 155,100,000 marks, the average compensation 
per accident fell from 232.19 marks to 155.53 marks. . . . . Thero 
are men, particularly among the wood workers, who for three or 
four different i injuries of a kind very common in their occupation 
draw part pensions of 30s., 403., or more, and yet are earning 
their full wages. .... It is no wonder that the number of 
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accidents grows with monstrous speed. In 1886 100,159 accidents 
were reported, and 10,540 compensated; in 1908 the figures were 
respectively 662,321 and 142,965.” 

This is due, in part, to the leverage which an “ accident” 
gives to a chronically sick man to get permanent support. 
“ Often an accident is actually sought for and arranged.” The 
“victim” swears that his old illness is the result of the 
“accident” and gets consequential help. Whole pages of Privy 
Councillor Friedensburg’s book deal with similar frauds. “It 
is a common experience,” he says, “to find workmen doing 
everything possible to foster their illnesses ” : 

“The doctor, usually regarded as the sick man’s best friend, 
becomes his worst enemy. The most embittered quarrels rage in 
the sanatoria, and complaints and grumbling over spoiled food 
and bad treatment appear, of course anonymously, in the form of 
newspaper articles.” 

This last is a characteristic feature of all pauperizing 
enterprises. But at heart, says Dr. Friedensburg, workmen 
prefer the hospitals and sanatoria to their own homes, “and 
no longer feel well at home, but continue to hanker after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt.” The laxity which has neutralized the 
benefits of State insurance, however, is not confined to the 
workman and to the special insurance authorities. The 
employers and the minor local officials have fallen into 
the same pit. The legal and ethical conceptions of in- 
surance, as an institution in which two sides are mate- 
rially interested, required that employees should de 
facto pay their shares of the premiums as prescribed 
by the law. That was essential to the working man’s self- 
respect. It has not been realized. In domestic service the 
employer out of a sense of charity habitually pays both halves 
of the premium; and many employers of industrial labour, 
especially in the country, do the same. The local non- 
pension authorities are similarly demoralized; and they oppose 
the basic idea that State insurance is a matter of legal right 
and not of charity or of class exploitation :— 

“The communal chiefs (Amtsvorstehern) act entirely under the 
belief that they ought to help their local residents. They get 
this belief as a result of the communis opinio that the insurance 
funds have more money than they know what to do with; and 
this idea strikingly deadens the conception of legality and love 
for the truth.” 

Naturally the universal laxity, the payment of unjustified 
claims, and the extravagance practised in equipping hospitals 
and sanatoria impair the integrity of the insurance funds. 
Employers do all that is possible to escape their burdens, which 
they feel to be unjust, and in vain enormous sums are annually 
exacted from them in fines. The higher insurance authorities 
are repeatedly being called upon to remedy the evils due to 
such causes :— 

“Only those who have taken part in these quarrels—I might 
call them battles—have any idea of their depressing effect and 
their costliness. This alone makes it understandable why in- 
dustrial unions and insurance institutions, in particular those at 
work among the agricultural population, have been repeatedly on 
the brink of bankruptcy. To effect any improvement in their 
position there are needed month-long tours both of the officials of 
the organizations themselves and of the officiais of the Imperial 
Insurance Office.” 

Dr. Friedensburg says that the excessive cost of the insur- 
ance system, which is one result of the degradation of the 
system into charity, is complained of by employers; and that 
State insurance, therefore, reacts injuriously upon the 
Empire's industry :— 

“Unluckily, it is just the middle and petty employers who feel 
as most oppressive the percentage increase of their working ex- 
penses caused by the payments they must make to the various 
systems of insurance. Asa result of the cost of insurance which 
has gradually become monstrous—it amounts to 2,000,000 marks a 
day—German industry is put at a disadvantage and is hampered 
to the extreme in its competition with foreigners. The institution 
is held first of all responsible for the marked rise in prices, which 
is felt as oppressive by all classes of the population.” 

It is impossible here to deal with the evidence given by Dr. 
Friedensburg of wholesale dishonesty and of the painful 
tolerance shown by the public to frauds against the Pension 
Funds; that is, against the State, the employer, and the 
workman as the three contributories. Numerous men, he 
says, live by travelling about the Empire fabricating pension 
and compensation claims for others. An official gives false 
evidence for a claimant on condition that the claimant shares 
the proceeds: he is sentenced only for “negligent perjury.” 
No serious attempt is made to suppress insurance frauds 
by penal methods, because “if all the untruthful statements 








made in pension matters were criminally brought before the 
Courts, the number of our State procurators and criminal 
judges would have to be doubled and trebled.” 

The original provision that claims could be fought cost-free 
was so abused by the making of baseless claims that it had to 
be abolished by amendment in 190). The amendment allows the 
Courts to impose costs on a litigant who obstinately persists in 
hopeless appeals. But the Courts, under the ban of “ charity,” 
interpret this amendment by imposing costs upon the Pension 
Funds when these are the losers, but by allowing costs to 
litigious workmen. The result is that the latter 
“come with absolutely hopeless claims across the whole of Germany 
to Berlin: their expenses to Berlin are borrowed, but the cost of 
sending them home has to be recovered from the Poor Law 
administration, after infinite letter-writing, explanations, and 
misunderstandings.” 

It is curious, in view of the careless statements which are 
habitually made in England, to find the “ Poor Law administra- 
tion” playing this important réle. But Dr. Friedensburg 
shows that neither of the two evils against which State 
insurance was directed has been exorcised. Class opposition 
(t.e., Socialism) has not been weakened, nor has pauperism 
been diminished. In February, 1910, the Imperial Secretary 
of State for the Interior admitted the first. As for the 
promise to kill pauperism, “it is remarkable,” says Dr. 
Friedensburg, “ how little of that promise is heard to-day.” 
He refers to Herr Zahn’s recent study intended to prove the 
contrary, but quotes Herr Zahn's admission: “In reality the 
poor expenditure, both as regards the number of beneficiaries 
and as regards the number of individual allowances, has 
almost everywhere increased.” 

The system, concludes Dr. Friedensburg, is a circulus 
vitiosus. Charity, pauperism, and fraud are the segments of 
the circle; and “to those who do not see in their country- 
men a mere mass it is a deeply painful experience that the 
insurance has directly led to a general alienation and de- 
moralization.” 

Such is the view of Germany’s social legislation, as seen 
by a high official who has been administering it for twenty 
years. As to how far it can be taken asa final word, and a 
sufficient demonstration of the worthlessness of the system, 
the writer reserves his opinion. But it is at least a remark- 
able exposure of the delusion, common in England, that the 
German system is so admittedly and unqualifiedly a success 
that it is outside the sphere of native criticism. 





LADY HOLLAND'S “SPANISH JOURNAL.”* 


Lorp ILcuEsTER has edited a second instalment of Lady 
Holland’s Journals with much care. The present volume is 
made up of her two tours in Spain: In the first, which 
was made in the years 1802-5, there has been room for a 
good deal of condensation, and the editor has been at the 
pains to identify the various members of the Spanish 
families who play a part in Lady Holland’s anecdotes. The 
journal of the second tour, written in 1808-9, “deals 
almost exclusively with the incidents of the early part 
of the Peninsular War.” Here Lord Ilchester has found 
more to do, and his notes enable the reader to correct 
Lady Hoiland’s statements by later historians, especially 
Professor Oman. The Hollands did not take the Whig 
view of Peninsular politics. They were ardent supporters 
of the war, and as such were in close communication 
with the Spanish authorities. Lady Holland’s notes are 
valuable as giving the Spanish views of the progress of the 
struggle, but for this very reason they stand in constant need 
of correction where the acts of the British generals are 
criticized. Lord Ilchester has done what is wanted in this 
way both by notes and by an appendix of unpublished letters. 

Lady Holland’s partisanship is especially noticeable in her 
comments on Moore and his famous retreat. ‘ Frere,” says 
Lord Ichester, “ was at her elbow, despatches were continually 
arriving from La Romana, the two men who had considered 
themselves slighted by the British general ; and it was as yet 
too early for the inhabitants of the South to realize the debt of 
gratitude which in reality they owed to Moore for his strategic 
retreat.” The Spanish resistance had the faults that belong 
to popular efforts directed against trained troops. The leaders 
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were elated by every success, and the simplest way to minimize 
the bad effect of a reverse was to deny that it bad happened. 
The judgments passed on warfare carried on by men in this 
temper will vary with the impression which the people them- 
selves have made on the observer. Lord Paget, for example, 
writes: “The British Army has been put into the most cruel 
situation. Ministers must have been totally deceived with 
regard to the situation of this country, the state of its army, 
and the dispositions of the people.” Of the Spanish nation 
he says in another letter: “’Z%s one not worth saving. Such 
ignorance, such deceit, such apathy, such pusillanimity, was 
never both united. There is not one army that has fought 
at all. There is not one general who has exerted himself, 
there is not one province that has made any sacrifice what- 
ever.” Sir Robert Wilson speaks in quite the opposite strain. 
To know the Spaniards, he says, is to feel a generous concern 
in their welfare. “I have existed but by their fidelity now for 
three months, and I have not found one instance to justify 
suspicion of their disloyalty to my service, but, on the contrary,a 
thousand for admiration of their patriotism, spirit of inde- 
pendence, zeal, and natural courage.” 

The two generals may no doubt have been brought 
into contact with different types of Spanish character. 
But it is more probable that each of them arrived at 
their conclusions from a very hasty generalization. The 
average of national character has to be taken from many 
samples. Why Lady Holland thought so well of - the 
Spaniards is not clear. Of the peasantry she saw very little, 
and she has not much to say in praise of the aristocracy. 
They strike her, indeed, as being “remarkably frank and 
warm-hearted,” but she finds in the constant intermarriages 
an explanation of the degeneracy and diminutive stature of 
the grandees.” To the women making love “is the sole occu- 
pation of their lives.” In another place she speaks of the 
dissolute manners of the women as disgusting: “ their excesses 
make them antidotes to the admiration they wish to inspire.” 
But whatever their faults may be she accepts without question 
their testimony against Sir John Moore. To the officers of 
high rank sent by the Junta “in order to urge him to 
advance he was cold, repulsive, and not in the least disposed 
towards the cause he was employed in serving.” The Spanish 
generals found it hopeless to “ attempt to make any impression 
on so obdurate a character.” Even of his death all that 
Lady Holland can find to say is that “it required such an end 
to redeem his reputation.” 





KING EDWARD AS A SPORTSMAN.* 


In this book we have a very interesting record made at first 
hand of the late King Edward’s successes and achievements 
in the world of sport. Its editor isa writer who is qualified 
to speak and to judge of the chief recreations of the English 
country gentleman. He has been fortunate in his coadjutors, 
who are men who have actually taken part in the sport which 
they describe; who have shot in the same party, or watched 
the same horses race, or sailed on the same yacht with King 
Edward, and who tell us something of what they have seen. 
Sir Seymour Fortescue, for instance, besides writing an intro- 
duction to the book, is the author of a chapter on yachting; 
Lord Ripon and Lord Walsingham write on shooting at 
Sandringham and elsewhere; Lord Ribblesdale has collected 
the material for the chapter on hunting; and there are valu- 
able letters and notes from Mr. Henry Chaplin and others. 
More than a third of the book is devoted to racing, on which 
Mr. Watson himself, of course, is the acknowledged authority ; 
but a good deal of the history of the late King’s racehorses 
is already common property, and most men, perhaps, will turn 
first to the pages devoted to shooting, which was probably King 
Edward’s favourite sport, and in which he himself, though 
never in the first rank of all, had a skill a good deal above the 
average. It is difficult to be sure what is meant when a royal 
personage is spoken of as a first-rate shot (though his present 
Majesty King George is by general consent one of the finest 
shots of the day); but as regards King Edward the reader is 
given evidence on which he can judge for himself. Like all 
hard-worked men, the King varied in form in shooting, but on 
his day he was decidedly good. Everyone who has had any 
experience of grouse-shooting knows what is meant when, at 
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the end of a single drive, one gun has thirty-five grouse down, 
which was the King’s score after a certain drive at Tulchan. 
As to his favourite form of shooting opinions differ; Sir 
Seymour Fortescue thinks he preferred grouse in Scotland, 
others that he liked best pheasants flying really high; Lord 
Walsingham considers that he was a better shot at driven 
partridges than pheasants ; and we read on another page the 
interesting comment that there were times when the King 
was evidently thinking so deeply about some serious matter 
that he would seem to forget that he was shooting, and would 
let the birds fly past him without noticing them. Perhaps the 
most unexpected note in the book is a letter written by Mr. 
Chaplin to Lord Ribblesdale, in which he states that, in his 
judgment, “the sport in which the King excelled far more 
than in shooting or in anything else” was hunting. Mr. 
Chaplin refers, of course, to the early years of the Prince of 
Wales. It is this kind of comment which adds a special 
interest to the book, which, in other respects, is valuable as a 
work of reference alone, though it certainly would have been 
the better for an index. 





DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.* 


WE must begin this long-delayed notice of an important book 
by explaining that it is not an abbreviation of the well-known 
work, in five volumes, which appeared in 1898-1904 under the 
same editorship. Naturally it occupies much the same stand- 
point, which may be described as the acceptance of the 
conclusions of moderate criticism. But it is independent. Out 
of about one hundred contributors two-thirds are not to be 
found in the index of the earlier work. Some names such as 
Adeney, Bennett, Driver, Kenyon, Sayce, and Skinner, to 
mention some of many familiar to the Biblical student, were 
bound to appear. It is interesting to observe that rather more 
than a third of the whole number of contributors are Anglican, 
and that English Nonconformist bodies claim about a fourth, 
Any detailed comparison of the two works is, of course, 
out of the question. The appeal of the new Dictionary 
is necessarily to reasons of convenience and economy. It isa 
truism to say that no one who has not to consider these reasons 
would prefer the new to the old. We may take, as an example, 
the article “ Nebuchadnezzar.” It occupies something more 
than a column in the old and about a third of a column in the 
new. That the latter omits anything of importance we would 
not say, but it certainly leaves more for the reader to supply 
out of his own knowledge. The relation of this king to Egypt 
is mentioned in both, and the reference to the predictions of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel is also given; but the detail that his 
conquests amounted to “ overrunning a portion of the Delta” 
is given only in the old, and this is a matter of some moment. 
We may turn to “Daniel.” Here the new Dictionary has a 
separate article on Daniel the man. This is distinctly useful. 
The writer points out that the personage mentioned in 
Ezekiel xiv. can hardly be the Daniel of Babylon, who 


must have been a younger man than the prophet. He 
was a youth in 606, and Ezekiel was far on in his 
prophetic career in 595, the probable date of the 


prophecy. The impression, too, given of the three names is of 
a remote antiquity. The article on Daniel, the book, occupies 
ubout a column and a half, as against more than eleven columns 
in the old. Necessarily it has to omit many details, and the 
subject is of the first importance. If it is once proved that 
the book belongs to the Maccabean period, the conservative 
positica, as set up in Bishop Ellicott’s Comprobator Christus 
(where the popular belief is fortified by Christ’s words), is 
overthrown. We do not mention al! this to disparage the 
work under review. We regard it, on the contrary, as of 
great value, as serving well the purposes of the genera] 
reader. Advantage has been taken, we must not forget to 
say, of recent research. 





MORE ABOUT EGYPT.+ 
We owe this book to the tiresome delays of Egyptian trains 
and steamers. Mr. Weigal!, whois Inspector-General of Upper 
Egypt, in the Department of Antiquities, explains that he has 
jotted down notes of things seen and heard during these 
periods of delay. They have to do in the first instance with 
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the past, but now and then we have a not less interesting 
reference to the present. Such we find in the chapter on 
Philae. The island is submerged in the great Aswan Reservoir. 
But it is submerged for five months only out of the twelve, 
and during the period when the ruins are visible and accessible 
there is ample time for effecting such repairs as may be 
wanted. Of course it is a pity that the thing had to be done, 
but the reservoir has vastly increased the wealth of Egypt,and 
the place chosen for it was in every way the best. Then there 
is a chapter on “Theban Thieves.” Here, again, the ideal 
arrangement would be that every relic should be left in 
situ. It does seem a shame that the mummy of a Pharaoh 
should be taken from the tomb on which he spent 
an incalculable amount of his  people’s labour and 
carried to a far-off museum. Still, it has to be done. The 
experiment was tried in the case of Amenhotep II. at Thebes. 
The mummy of the king was put into the sarcophagus, and a 
funeral boat was left in the tomb-chamber. Not long after 
the tomb was found broken open. The boat was gone; the 
mummy lay upon the floor with its chest broken in—doubtless 
in search of the gold with which, in the peasants’ belief, all 
muminies are stuffed. The watchmen—for this precaution had 
not been neglected—told a cock-and-bull story of how they 
had been attacked and overpowered. The fact is that this 
practice of tomb-robbing is at least three thousand years old 
in Egypt. Then there is a highly interesting chapter on the 
survival in modern times of ancient Egyptian magic. Grave 
citizens will tell you, as experiences of their own, tales that 
might have come straight out of the Arabian Nights. Then 
we have chapters of Ancient Egypt with nothing of the 
modern except the excavator. Such is the tale of how the 
tomb of Yuaa and Tuan, his wife, was found in the Valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. It was like a modern 
house that had been shut up for a few weeks. Three arm- 
chairs decorated with gold were there—one of them with a down 
pillow covered with linen which looked quite new—artistically 
worked boxes, two comfortable beds with springy string mat- 
tresses, the light chariot which Yuaa had used, his staff, his 
sandals—a new pair and an old—and, in two lidless coffins, the 
dead man and his wife. “As one looked into their quiet faces 
there was almost the feeling that they would presently open 
their eyes and blink at the light.” Mr. Weigall has made 
excellent use of the unusual opportunities which have come 
in his way. 





NOVELS. 


MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY.* 
Tue author of The Virginian needs no introduction to English 
readers, and although the short stories of which his new 
volume is made up can hardly be said to represent his ripest 
or most finished work, their merit is incontestable when 
judged by standards less exacting than those he has himself 
set up. Author and critic seldom agree as to the order in 
which a number of short stories should be arranged. Ought 
one to put the best first, or work up ina sort of crescendo of 
excellence? There can be no doubt as to the method adopted 
in this case. Happy-Teeth” tells how Scipio Le Moyne 
managed to discredit the keeper of a rival store with his 
Indian customers by inducing him to play conjuring tricks 
before them, in which he makes a terrifying use of his false 
teeth. The discomfiture of the amateur conjurer in the 
moment of his triumph is amusing, but the issues at stake are 
quite insignificant from the reader’s point of view and the 
dénotiment mechanical. So, too, there is more artifice than 
interest in the tale of Scipio’s successfully holding up the old 
“hobo” who had robbed him three hours previously. But the 
impression which we gain of life in the neighbourhood of “ the 
continuously jubilant cow-town of Lively, Wyoming” is decidedly 
vivacious, and there is an agreeable flavour of Bret Harte 
about the yarn. “In the Back” is a somewhat extravagant 
comecy of frontier military life, with a very sound moral; to 
wit, that “the mixing of politics with the United States Army 
does not belong in Nature’s plan.” All the mischief arose from 
the appointment of a Secretary of War who tried to wet-nurse 
the army with milk-and-sugar speeches. Hence the complaint 
of a raw Southern recruit who bad been roughly handled by 
a peppery officer for a piece of unintentional impertinence 
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By the time his original letter, now swollen to a budget with 
five official indorsements, came back to him, Leonidas Bateau 
had ceased to be a milk-sop, had learned to take the true 
measure of the Secretary of War, and soon began to nurse the 
scheme of vengeance against that flabby sentimentalist, which, 
as a cowboy, he subsequently carried out with immense 
success. “Timberline” strikes a graver note, in spite of the 
grotesqueness of the opening. The strange fascination which 
drew an innocent accomplice back to the scene of another's 
crime is finely conveyed, the secret is well kept, and the de- 
scription of the electrical storm at the Washakie Needles has 
all the vividness of a personal experience. The crescendo is 
maintained, and reaches its climax in “The Gift Horse,” a 
curiously impressive study of honour among thieves, or, 
to be more precise, the gratitude of a_horse-thief. 
The life that Mr. Wister describes in these stories, as he tells 
us in a most interesting preface, is mainly based on his ex- 
periences as a tenderfoot in the middle “eighties.” The 
soldier of the frontier and the frontier post are gone; gone, 
too, is the cattle range, and the sheep episode is already going 
or “mixed and diluted with the farm, the truck garden, the 
poultry yard, the wife, the telephone, the summer boarder, 
and the gramophone. The nomadic bachelor West is over, 
the housed, married West is established.” Twentieth-century 
Wyoming knows neither the antelope nor the cowboy. Very 
interesting, too, are Mr. Wister’s autobiographical reminiscences 
of his literary apprenticeship—how he sought to convert Mr. 
Sargent to the magic of the cattle country, how he met with 
generous encouragement from Mr. Howells, Mr. Henry 
James, and Mr. Kipling, and found inspiration in the paint- 
ings of Frederic Remington and the stories of Merimée. 
Finally, on the question of the responsibilities of the 
“literary artist,” Mr. Wister has some sensible remarks 
which we offer no excuse for quoting :— 


“Editors have at times lamented to me that good work isn’t dis- 
tinguished from bad by our multifarious millions. I have the 
happiness to know the editors to be wrong. Let the subject of a 
piece of fiction contain a simple, broad appeal, and the better it 
art, the greater its success; although the noble army of reader 
will not suspect that their pleasure is largely due to the skill 
Such a book as The Egoist, where the subject is rarefied and com 
plex, of course no height of art will render acceptable, save to thi 
rehearsed few. Thanks to certain of our more robust editors, the 
noble army grows daily more rehearsed, reads “harder” bouks 
than it did, accepts plainer speech and wider range of subject 
than the skittish spinster generation of a while ago. But mars 
here an underlying principle. The plain speech in Richardson 
was in his day nothing to start back from; to-day it is 
inhibited by a change in our circumambient reticence. The 
circumambient reticence varies in degree with each race, and 
almost with every generation of each race. Something like a 
natural law, it sets the limits for what can be said aloud in grown- 
up company—and Art is speaking aloud in grown-up company ; it 
consists no more of the professional secrets of the doctor than is 
does of the prattle of the nursery. Its business is indeed to take 
notice of everything in life, but always subject to the circum- 
ambient reticence. Those gentlemen (and ladies) who utter that 
gaseous shibboleth about Art for Art (as well cry Beefsteak for 
Beefsteak) and would have our books and plays be foul because 
Ben Jonson frequently was and Anatole France frequently is, are 
out of their reckoning ; and generally they may be suspected not 
so much of an abstract passion for truth as of a concrete letch for 
animalism.” 





Jane Oglander. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—This is the story of a lady of Circe-like tendencies who drags 
into the net of her fascinations every male, attached or unattached, 
whom she happens to fancy. Given such a theme, it is not to ba 
wondered at that the book is not very pleasant reading. Mrs, 
Belloc Lowndes, of course, knows English country-house life well 
enough to give her readers a tolerably faithful picture of 
country society. The characters are all more or less true to type, 
but although Athena, the fascinating lady, is extremely well drawn, 
Jane Oglander, the “ good” heroine, is by no means so convincing. 
It does not seem to occur to the author to doubt that Athena’s 
husband was justified in putting chloral crystals into her chocolate 
at night to kill her. It is certainly true that the world would get 
on much better without her, but unfortunately the husband hates 
his wife so cordially that the reader will be inclined to doubt the 
disinterestedness of his motives. 


The Davosers. By D. Brandon. (John Long. 6s.)—The author 
has produced in this book a kind of danse macabre in fiction. The 
whole of the dramatis person# suffer from tuberculosis and “tem- 
peratures,” and if they take a morbid view of life, no one can wonder 
at it. 
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The Sccret of the Dragon. By M. L. Pendered. (Harpers. 6s.)— 
There is a great deal about the mysticism of alchemy in this 
novel, the main subject of which is a romantic old house in the 
country inhabited by the last male representative of an old family 
and his only daughter. The reader will find it hard to 
believe that at the present day even the inhabitants of the most 
remote country houses ever talk the language of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Is it possible that a modern heroine 
would habitually make use of the second person singular and 
speak in the following manner ? — 

“Oh, I know not. In faith, I have lived so much alone, dreamed 

so much, thought so much, fancied so much, that I cannot tell 
whether the dim forms mine eyes have seen and the sounds mine 
ears have heard be true sights and sounds or whether my mind 
hath cast them, like shadows, on the air about me.” 
The machinations of the villain and their frustration by the hero 
disguised as a gardener make entertaining reading, but the 
end is rather too much like that of an old-fashioned comedy in 
which the villain is converted and the characters take hands in 
pairs and come forward to bow to the audience, 


ReapaBie Novets.—Twin Sisters. By Richard Marsh. (Cassell 
and Co. Price 6s.)\—A most melodramatic story founded on the 
likeness between twin sisters and the impersonation of one or 
both of them by an unscrupulous servant.——The Love Story of a 
Mormon. By Winifred Graham, (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A book 
frankly written with the purpose of warning young girls against 
the specious arguments of the apostles of Mormonism.——Gentle- 
man Roger. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), (Sands 
and Co. 2s. net.)—A pretty story of a Lancashire farm, which has 
for its hero an Irish harvest labourer, who is, of course, a 
gentleman in disguise. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Through South Westland. By A. Maud Moreland. (Witherby 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is an account of a somewhat unevent- 
ful journey through the country that lies along the west coast of 
the south island of New Zealand. Mrs. Moreland tells her story 
simply and displays a genuine appreciation of the country through 
which she passed. Her especial interest was evidently that of the 
botanist. The book is illustrated by some excellent photographs, 
from which a good idea may be gained of the beauties of a New 
Zealand landscape. 





More Peers. Verses by H. Belloc. Pictures by B. T. B. (Stephen 
Swift. 2s. 6d. net.)—Admirers of Mr. Belloc’s lighter verse will 
be charmed by this new volume, which is scarcely less entertaining 
than the best of its predecessors. The flavour of Mr. Belloc’s 
humour is almost too delicate to bear quotation, especially apart 
from B. T. B.’s admirable pictures. Perhaps the best of the 
twelve poems is that which describes how Lord Lucky succeeded 
to a dukedom. , 

“Tt happened in the following way :—~ 

The Real Duke went out one day 

To shoot with several people, one 

Of whom had never used a gun. 

This gentleman (a Mr. Meyer 

Of Rabley Abbey, Rutlandshire), 

As he was scrambling through the brake, 

Discharged his weapon by mistake, 

And plugged about an ounce of lead 

Piff-bang into his Grace’s Head ”—— 
but we must leave the continuation of the tragic story for 
purchasers of the volume. 





We are glad t> notice a new edition of Areopagitica (A. and C. 
Black. 103. net), published under the direction of Mr. Sydney 
Humphries. The fact that the whole profit derived from its sale 
is to be devoted to the London Library would in itself be a com- 
mendation. But the volume is very finely produced, and the 
design and blackness of the type are highly creditable to the 
printers. Under the same auspices and in a similar binding has 
been issued an edition of Hamlet (A. and C. Black. 10s. net), the 
profits from which are to be given to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary. Adapted by H. W. Fowler and 
F. G. Fowler from The Ozford Dictionary. (Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 6d. net.)—The nature of this book is almost sufficiently 
explained by its title. It possesses, however, some special features 
which may be mentioned. The chief of these is the large amount 
of relative space devoted to common words, which, though (or 








perhaps because) they are the most often used, have the 
most complicated and subtle variations of meaning. On 
the other hand, words that are uncommon, or “fitter for 
the encyclopaedia than the dictionary,” receive very curt 
treatment. The dictionary is, moreover, limited to sach 
words and senses of words as are current, and this term is 
not made to include either Shakespeare or the Bible. These 
peculiarities which we have noted seem to indicate that the 
dictionary will be more useful to foreigners than Englishmen. 
The Englishman in general needs a dictionary (upart from 
difficulties of spelling) only to set himself right as to the precise 
meaning of some semi-technical or archaic word. It is only a 
foreigner who requires to know much of the various idiomatic 
uses of an everyday word. We may mention at the same timo 
that we have received a new section of The Ozford English 
Dictionary (Oxford University Press. 5s.), which contains the 
words from “Team” to “Tezkere.” The latter of these, it may 
be remarked, is explained as “a Turkish official memorandum or 
certificate of any kind,” and was first used in English by Coryat 
in 1612, 





The American Year Book: a Record of Events and Progress in 
1910. Edited by 8.N.D. North. (Appleton and Co. 15s. net.)—This 
is the first issue of what is intended to be an annual volume. In 
form it resembles the Annual Register rather than the year books 
to which we are accustomed, for it gives under various headings, 
such as “International Relations,” “Mining and Metallurgy,” 
“Artand Archaeology,” a continuous narrative of the principal 
events of the year 1910, Large numbers of useful statistics are 
naturally included in the different sections, and the book is fur- 
nished with an efficient index. A special feature is that the 
editor has had the assistance of representatives of a number of 
learned societies, and that in consequence the progress of the 
sciences is very capably described. The Statesman’s Year Book, 
1911 (Macmillan and Co, 10s. 6d. net), is too firmly established 
as a book of reference to need any lengthy commendation. The 
new issue embodies the preliminary results of the censuses taken 
in many countries during the last year. 








We have received copies of three dissertations upon subjects 
connected with English literature, written for the degree of 
doctor in the Swedish universities. The Language of Swinburne’s 
Lyrics and Epics, by Gunnar Serner (W. Heffer and Sons, Cam- 
bridge. 2s. 6d. net), has all the qualities of exhaustiveness and 
minuteness that are to be expected in such a thesis. It must be 
added, however, that it is not altogether without interest from 
the purely literary standpoint. The principal theme upon which 
the author dwells is that Swinburne was excessively archaistic both 
in grammar and vocabulary. He tends to exaggerate, no doubt, as 
when he says, “Take at random a poem of Swinburne’s 
and you must be struck by the old-time breath that issues 
from it.” At the same time he succeeds in showing some 
interesting examples of the way in which Swinburne was in- 
fluenced by the language of the Authorized Version and the 
Elizabethan drama. The Language of Robinson Crusoe, by G. L. 
Lannert (same publishers and price), is devoted to a comparison 
between Defoe’s language and that of his contemporarics. Its 
interest for the general reader cannot be described as great. 
Equally painstaking, though of somewhat greater interest to the 
layman, is Names of Places in a Transferred Sense in English, by 
Carl Efvergren (same publishers and price). In future editions 
we shall doubtless find the verb “ to limehouse” included. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: his Homes and Haunts. By B. G. 
Ambler. (T. C. and E, C. Jack. 1s. 6d. net.)—This is a brief and 
somewhat sentimental account of Tennyson's life. It belongs to 
a series known as “The Pilgrim Books,” which are intended to 
serve as companions for those who “ go on pilgrimage to the homes 
and haunts of their favourite authors.” On page 25 (as well as in 
the index) the name of Charles Buller is misprinted “ Butler.” 
In the same series has also been issued John Ruskin: his Homes and 
Haunts, by James D. Symon (same publishers and price). 





Oxford and Poetry in 1911. By Herbert Warren, D.C.L. (The 
Clarendon Press. 1s. net.)—Here we have Professor Warren’s 
Inaugural Lecture. He brings under review some of his prede- 
cessors in the Chair of Poetry ; he discusses what we may call the 
academical side of his subject; “itis the business of Oxford to 
criticise, not to create; to prepare, not to practise”—he has 
himself found time to create and practise something—and he hints 
at the line which he is himself thinking of following. Altogether 
this is an excellent bit of work, Professor Warren is nut too 
definite, but he is hopeful and suggestive. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


(Macmillan) 6/0 
Hutchinson) 6/0 


Tacon (J. D.), While Caroline was Growing, cr 8vo 
( 
. 8vo (O. Schulze) net 2/6 


J arlow (Jane), Flaws, a novel, cr 8vo 
Cathedrals and other Churches of Great Britain, ro 
Clark (G, R.), Short History of the United States N avy, 8vo 

(ceaeincost) net 12/6 


Courtney (W. L.), In Search of Egeria, cr -. mr & Hall) 6/0 
Dorrington (A.), Our Lady of the Leo; ,cr ills & Boon) 6/0 
Du Plessis (J.), History of Christian issions 2 n South Aivisa, 8vo0 


Longmans) 10/6 
Friend (J. N.), The Corrosion of Iron and Stcel, cr 8vo......(Longmans) net 6/0 
Gerard (M.), The Silent Sages, er 8vo (Century Press) 6/0 
Harrison (E.), Lyster O’Mallerstangs, cr 8vo (Greening) 6,0 
Ingram (A. F, W.), Secrets of Strength, cr 8vo (Gardner & Darton) net 2/6 
Jerome (J. K.), The Master of Mrs. Chilvers, cr 8vo nwin) net 2/6 
Lewis (T.), Mechanism of the Heart t, 4to. (Shaw & Sons) net 16/6 
Mnacfall (H.), History of Painting, vol. v., 4to (Jack) net 7/6 
}iasson (F.), Napoleon and his Coronation, 8vo (Unwin) net 12/6 
Com nae to Manchester Men and Women, by “A Plain Citizen,’ 
(Simpkin) net 4/6 
pilaaes (R. A. S.), Modern Practice in Mining, vol. iv., Ventilation, 8vo 


(Longmans) net 6/6 
Scott (E. C.), Queen of all Hearts, cr 8vo 
Sichel (E.), Michel de Montaigne, 8vo 
Star (M.), Alistair, a romance, cr 8vo.... 
1 bvinet (L.), Medico-legal Aspects of Moral Offences, 8vo (S. Phillips) net 12/6 
< istram (H. B.), Loretto School, Past and Present, 8vo (Unwin) net 7/6 
Webb (S. and B.), The Prevention of Destitution, 8v0 (Longmans) net 6/0 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 











Liverty & Com Ltd 

Established 1789. 

ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


‘The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 


leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Cerrard 3787. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


[INVESTED FUNDS ppd ane 
CLAIMS PAID...............90,000,000. 


Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE. 





Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a@ postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 

on use can show how 
CALOX  ciiox CALOX 
ho wy decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 
CALOX CALOX does. 
CALCX is sold in dainty metal boxes by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 14d. 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere. 
Ga. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
NORWAY rinvsiTis 
FINEST FJORDS 
Twin-screw S.S. ‘‘ OTRANTO,” 12,124 tons, 14,000 h.p., of the 
ORIENT LINE. 
—— been coma 15th & 29th July; 12th & 26th August. 
xurious —- es, Single Berth Cabins. 
13 Days “for 12 Guineas 
and upwards. 
Vrrite for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., & 28 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
wards off decay, 
_— frice can do for you what CALOX 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
BY THE 
Cedstead State Rooms, Cabins De Luxe, Wireless * Telegraphy. 
Managers—F, GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co, 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,CCO. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which it 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 








Mossrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
ROYAL Total Funds - £17,433,941 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | motor CAR, MARINE. | LIFE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDE 
COMPANY, , 
LIMITED. 





BURGLARY. 


1 North John § Street, LAVERTOCR, 
28 Lombard Street, LONDO 


HEAD 
OFFICES 








HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 


PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, . 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


For the insurance of 
MOTOR CARS, CARRIAGES, HORSES, THIRD PARTY 
and all other accidents. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 

Chief Ofice: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON E.C, 
EVERY MAN Siiui real “THE PENSION PROBLEM,® 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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HOUSES WANTED OR TO LET. 


URNISHED HOUSE WANTED, close to sea and in 
the country, in Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, or Devonshire, perfect 
sanitation and good water supply, for five weeks from the middle of August. 
House should be detached and have garden and be close to or within easy 
reach of mountain country. House should contain 8 or 10 bedrooms and 3 
sitting-rooms. Answer to S.. Speciater Office, 1 Welli m Street, 
Strand, London, stating rent per week. No agents’ unmarked catalogues 
be read. 





UILDFORD.—To be Let Furnished for 6 weeks from the 

first week in August, Preparatory School on outskirts of Guildford, near 

if links, river near, large garden, open-air swimming-bath, gymnasium. 

en bedrooms, two bath rooms, four good reception rooms, coach-house. 

10 Cae hg week, including garden produce. A, H,. JAMES, Edgeborough, 
Guildford. 


UCKS.—Furnished, for 8 months from August; 4 mile 

Missenden Station ; high ground ; beautiful view ; ideal, small HOUSE: 

2 sitting, 4 bed rooms; central heating ; motorhouse ; lj acres garden and 

orchard; servants left; moderate rent to careful tenants.—George White, 
Great Missenden. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the undermentioned 

sitions :— 

Pe.) ASSISTANT MASTER OF METHOD qualified to take lectures on 
Education at the Islington Day Training College for Men, to commence work 
at the beginning of the autumn term, 191], Candidates must be prepared to 
supervise student teachers and the school practice of students in training. 
The minimum salary attaching to the position is £160 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £200, A commencing 
salary higher than the minimum will, however, be allowed to a candidate 
entering the service with satisfactory experience of work of a similar nature. 

(ii.) ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially qualified to teach French on the 
Direct Method at the County Secondary School, Dalston, to commence work 
at the beginning of the autumn term, 1911. 

Candidates must have been resident in France and must have a knowledge 
of phonetics. Candidates must also have obtained an honours degree of a 
recognized university or equivalent qualification. The minimum salary 
attaching to the — is £120 a year, rising by annual increments of £10, 
rubject to satisfactory service, to £220. A commencing salary higher than the 
minimum will, however, be allowed to a candidate entering the service with 
jatisfactory experience of work of a similar nature. 

(iii.) VISITING MISTRESS to teach Cookery at the County Secondary 
Schools, Bermondsey and Dalston, for about six hours a week in all, to com- 
mence work at the beginning of the autumn term, 1911, 

Candidates must possess first-class diplomas in cookery from recognized 
institutions, and must have had experience in class teaching. Payment for this 
work will be at the rate of 4e. an hour for actual work done, 

Applications for appointments (i) and (ii) should be made on form H. 40 and 
for appoimtment (iii) on form H. 428, to be obtained, in all cases, together with 
varticulars of the appointments, from the Education Officer, London County 

‘ouncil, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.U., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 12th July, 1911, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be endorsed ‘‘H,4” and must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
26th June, 1911. 


ORWICH. 
KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


A HEAD MASTER is required for this School. The New Master must 
take up residence before the opening of the School on September 20th next. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a pny A the United Kingdom or 
a such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of 

ducation, 

The School is a Classical one, Modern subjects being also well represented in 
the Curriculum, 

Tne Head Master will receive a Salary of £200 a year, with a Capitation 
grant of not less than £4 per annum for each boy in the School; he has also a 
House, free of rent, rates, and taxes, with accommodation for about 30 boarders. 
There are at present 21 boarders. 

The number of boys in the School is 87, but there is (with the recently 
erected class-rooms) accommodation for at least 150 boys. 

Candidates to state age (which must be over 30 and under 45), and whether 
married or single. 

Applications and Testimonials (of recent date, brief, and not conesting three in 
number) must be sent before July 12th next, addressed to MR. WALTER 
E. HANSELL, Clerk to the Governors, The Close, Norwich, from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 

Copies of the Scheme for the Regulation of the School may be obtained from 
him on sending 1/- for each copy. 


ettessae GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Applications are invited for a post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS in the Sanieh 
Girls’ School and Training College, Cairo, under the Ministry of Education. 
The vacancy has arisen owing to the promotion of an English Assistant Mistress 
to be Head Mistress of a new Provincial Council School for girls. 

Candidates must hold a diploma in teaching, and have experience in teaching ; 
they should have a robust constitution, and be between the ages of 25 and 35. 
University qualifications are asked for, and preference will be given to candi- 
dates who have special training in elementary science and domestic science, 
but who can also offer the usual school subjects. Duties begin in October next. 
Salary £197 per annum (£E16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum (££20 
per emt on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters in school grounds. 
An allowance of £E25 is given to meet expenses of travelling to pt. 
Pupils are mainly Mohammedans. As the school is partly a boarding-school, 
Mistresses have some resident duties to perform. 

Inquiries for information, and applications (with full statement of qualifica- 
tions, and accompanied by copies only of testimonials), should be addressed to 
Miss Meade, c/o The Director, Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 
Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., not later than July 4th, 

Selected candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 


Cerass BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Wanted, early in September, 1911, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach 
German and French. Teaching experience and a know of conversational 
a — eee sarees . Preference will be given to a can te with a Degree 
in Arts. 

Salary £160, risi 























to £200. 

For Form of A plication (which must be returned as as ble) a 
enclosing stamped ehdseased envelope, to Dr. W. LUD uO YRERMAN, 
—— of ee Education ces, Hanley, 

i9th June, 1911, 


Stoke-on-Trent, 


DUCATION COMMITTEE FOR THE COUNTY 
BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 


Municipal Secondary School for Girls. 


WANTED, Mistress to take English and French on direct Method. Previous 
residence abroad. Degree and experience desirable. Commencing Salary £100 
to £120 per annum. 

Form of application and scale of salary may te obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envel Te: and the application must 
be returned not later than Wednesday, July 12th, 1911. 

E. HACKFORTH, M.A., 
Clerk to the Governors, 








54 Old Steine, Brighton, 
27th June, 1911, 


CG ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL, 


Wanted in September next, a SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS, age not 
less than 26, to teach French and English. Ability to take Class Singing and 
part in Games will be a recommendation. Degree or its equivalent essential ; 
also experience in a good secondary school ; ys! desirable. Salary £135, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £175. A higher initial salary may be 
paid to a specially suitable candidate. Apply on or before 5th July, 1911, to 
the HEAD MASTER, County School, Bodmin. 

16th June, 1911. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of LADY WARDEN of a 


Hostel for Women Students about to be established by the University. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 

















UNEATON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS (with good quilifications 
and a knowledge of phonetics) able to organize the French teaching of the 
School. Good experience essential. Salary £130. Apply: HEAD MISTRESS, 
oleae MISTRESS wanted in September, Cambridge 

Tripos or Oxford Honour School essential. Salary from £140 to £150, 
according to experience. Good discipline. Ace not under 24. Subjects 
required :—Botany, Chemistry and Elementary Physics. Apply at once 
HEAD MISTRESS, Wyggeston Grammar School for Girls, Leicester. 

IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS. 

Wanted, in September, a Resident MISTRESS of METHOD, acquainted 
with the Theory and Practice of Education. Earnest Churchwoman, Graduate, 
Salary according to qualifications. Apply to the Rev. THE PRINCIPAL, 


LASSICAL MASTER REQUIRED, in September, for 

Preparatory School. Some experience necessary. Salary £150-£160, 

Resident. For full particulars apply Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YMNASTIC (Swedish System) and Games Mistress 

J WANTED, for September. Must be a thoroughly qualified teacher. 
Experience essential. Post resident. Salary according to qualificati mas. Apply 
to the SECRETARY, Alexandra College, Dublin. 


T\O0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
Beeress COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London). 



































A Performance of 
SOPHOCLES’ “TRACHINIAE” (in Greek) 
will be given at the Rorvat Court Turcatre, Sioane Square, 
on July 6th and 7th, at 8.30 p.m., and July 8th, at 3 p.m. 
The Play will be produced under the direction of Mr. G. RB. Foss. Music 
specially composed by Mr. Oremond Anderton. 
Tickets (usual theatre prices) and Acting Version, with Translation (ls.), 
may be obtained at the Theatre or from MISS TARRANT, Secretary, Greek 
Play Committee, Bedford College, York Place, W. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Prineipal- Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars en application to the PRINCIPAL. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
4845 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1553.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C, E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
Accommodation for RESIDENT STUDENTS is provided in the College 
Buildings. Particulars may be obtained from the Warden. 


ss UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
TRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

A Course of training extending over one year is provided for Graduates of 
this or other Universities who desire to take up posts as Masters or Mis- 
tresses of Secondary Schools. 

The course, which extends over an academic year, includes practice in 
approved Schools, in addition to lectures on the History and Theory of 
De ucation, Ethics and Psychology, and School Hygiene. 

The lecture courses begin on October 3, 1911, but students may be advised ta 
begin their School work in September. The fee for the course is £10. Further 
particulars may be had from the undersigned. 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A. 
Registrar. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


patscaes HELENA COLLEGE 


EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 








attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds, Fees, igs 
to 75gs, a year; ollicers’ daughters, dégs, a year, 
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LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


Boqnaens HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
AY tudents and Pupils of the above School. 

me F. WOODHOUSE, eg. James,”’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Miss BRUCE, “Methven, _ Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. LABORDE, “Westbury,” 1 Ni; htingale lane. Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” ‘Cavendish oad, Road, Clapham Park. 
- All particulars canbe obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 

SECRETARY of the School. 
GIRLS, 


NDOWED et 8 OL FOR 
PTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 





Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT Geakalton, Historical Tripos, 
M.A. Dublin (late of Newnham Cts. rrr may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


S* MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravei soil; 
*xtensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’ 8 School, St, Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination 1911. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


St FELI:; SOUTHWOLD. 


FELIX SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 

tea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘Lhe tone of the Schooland the a. of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. hacen ent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References a permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. . Cyril C Cc. B. Bardsley, : and ind many others. —Apply Principal for prospectus, 


YOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Head-Mistress. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.--— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
aud Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term began May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September. 


K DUCATIONAL HOME fcr JUNIORS.—Lady Principal, 
London school, removing to charming country near London, and having 
charge of some young children, can receive a few more of good social position. 
Number limited to eight. First-rate grounding, daily Swedish drill, own 
eo and pets. Plenty of outdoor recreation. Languages—Russian system. 
‘ees: 25 guineas per term inclusive; entire charge, £100 per annum, including 
ec’othes. Interview, London, till August. Address JUNIORS, Box No. 494, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Mite Be Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—F. was poegeteee apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School, — ‘Telephone : _381 Li 
HE DOWNS — SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


























Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
from Do and 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air wos Sea. 


Special care given to individual development. 





OR: EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—F or Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


st ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DI DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
Vor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 1 L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
‘Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Rambridge ; Girton College. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (sheewy and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for ractice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schoo!s in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 


Road, Cambridge. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
ls—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


Principa 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
SUMMER TERM ENDS JULY 25ru, 1911. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and e -so-— Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The a includes :—British and Swedish Educatio: and 
Medical Gymnastic ssage, Dancing, Swimmi Outdoor Games, &., 
Diplomas and Gold dais awarded to successful students. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY’ 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Read, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College: to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 youre, om 
and Medical Gymvastics on the Swedish Syste: ey ae Phy- 
sio‘ogy and Hygiene, Daucing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Een thle ennis, 








———— 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the yak wr ol High School, — and Principal of ths 


— 9 Training Co 
(1) TRAINING COLLEG for Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London "Teachers" the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
fas" DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FE , Resident, 60-75 gs. a Fy Non-Resident, 24-30 ga, 
@ year. qOOL 2 gs. a year. KINDE ARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year, 
A few ienaieen are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett ‘erraca, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO ial Houses in Coll 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and 
other as — ae for —_ — = ee newly built 

mises, grounds. sTOSBe, ey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, 
Fread. Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. . 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B. ‘A. —A high-class School for Girls 
Boarders only). Fourteen t Mist and Lady Matron. Fine 
echool and house buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
L.L,.A. Certificated Mistresses for all ae. Games and Gymnastics under 
po Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
peuees & for the Cambridge ay Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
ethod. Terms ip and list of recent successes on 





Diplomas, and 




















dlastion. 


ELROSE,GRANGE ROAD,CAMBRIDGE.—SCHOOL 

for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education om on moderna 

lines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for weekly 
boarders. Fees moderate. Head-Mistress, Miss E.M. STANWELL. 


E ASTBURY. HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 ome are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. ly resident —_ - — 
London professors | attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE— = 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


] | scamaait ~ HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. —— YOUNG, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE GEPARTM ENT. 
BOARDING ot ig adjoining the School. 
Rn mag &ec., from . H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
irmi: 
TWO" SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to free 
tuition for two years, Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the Head- Mistress. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Dlustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE | HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils i. for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

OXFORD. 


HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary » and by 
the ¢ ‘am bri Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
en are yroveret for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £.5, 
Sebeineshies of from, £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 


There isa oan Fund. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Scholarships of £50 and £30 each and 20 Scholarships of £20 each 
are offered to Students taking Secondary Training in October. Apply te 
the PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gy te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea- Bathing; Ly ae climate; great advantages for acquiri French; 
Twelve Resi ; Teacher for Physical ining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William ther; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little bo; Grand position facing sea. j= education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents ara 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


See coe of NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderatefees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Priucipals: Miss FRYER and Friulein HAAS. 

IVERFOOL UNIVERSITY.—School of Social Science 

of Training for Social Work. Autumn term commences October 

3rd. the course oe one year and embraces lectures, tuition, etc., and 

practical work. A diploma is granted at the end of the year upon the resu'ts 

LX an examination and of the year’s work, A second year's course may also be 


The practical training is given in connection with the Victoria Settlement 
for Women and the University Settlement for men. Students are advised to 
at CADAM, Settlement if possible. Applications should be make to Miss 

The University, Liverpool, 
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UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical Poy 
(eld Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
S¥STEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, it Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates. Prospect 








ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 








Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.--Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 








Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 


QTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
. Mansions, 


tastimonials post freefrom Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 ord Court 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 

TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
—) read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden ‘Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
ll, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lipreading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by etudents on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| lea AE ACADEMY. 
U Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A., Oxon. 
Enrolment for Session 1911-12, 


It is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of BOYS be made for 
October, 1911. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, 8th July, at 10 a.m. 

It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are 
to be entered. 

There are Two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior Boys 
(Letween the ages of 7and 13.) Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon., also receives 
Boarders for whom there may not be vacancies in these Houses. 

The Prospectus of the Schoo! and information with regard to the Boarding- 
Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY; or to Mr. C. E. W. 
reo. C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6, North St. David Street, 
Ediubargh. 


D° NSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healihy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully-equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. Schocl House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 

( {LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 

J SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 

INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION, 

Raced largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army Entrance 
Examinations. 

Right Scholarships—four of £50 each and four of £30 each—will be awarded 
in July. Entries to be made by July th. For particulars apply to the Bursar 


‘HIGWELL SCHOOL. 


. a for HOUUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of 53O to 20 guineas 
en JLY 20th. 

Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
| RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The next Examination for 

School Scholarships will be held on July 4th and 5th, Particulars from 

the SECRETARY. =a 

{OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
h Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 

Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 

SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Mariborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


{OUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.— 

/ Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings. 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Labs. Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power 
House, Engineering Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A, 


























{LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911. 
The EXAMINATION will be hela on JULY 12th and 13th, SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20); also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 (for Sons of Officers); also TWO CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £55 (open only to Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). 
Ace limit, 15 on September 30, 1911. 
For further information apply to the WARDEN (Rev. Canon Hyslop), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


| OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OF FICERS 
and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. de 
WwW. LUSHINGTON, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 
LURSAR, The College Close, Dover College. 


LANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A TRIAL OF 

4 VOICES for the Sons of Gentlemen, age 9 to 12, will be held on 

duly 12th to fill one vacancy in the Choir Scholarships, from £48 to £65 in 

aunual value. Choristers attend Evensong only daily, and enter fully into 

work and games of School.—Particulars of v. P. B, CLEAVE, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 


EXAMINATION on July 18th and 19th for Camerton oe Scholarship of £50 
per annum.—For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Baxton College. 


kK ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
P XA An EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School 
will be held on July lith, 12th, 13th, For full particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER. 


PADLEY COLLEGE. 
- TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


, jus CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
, Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
































TIVHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Headmaster of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, etc. Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., Jume lith-i6th 

for Clascics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-eguipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
Sto 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. BR. L. McDOWALI,, M.A, 


IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially braci: situation. No cramming undertaken, 
— A 4 partic , apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
am, Norfolk. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the Country, four miles from Crewe. Excellent Buildings and 

Equipments. Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. Prospectus 
on application to the Headmaster. Inspection specially invited. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1576. 


The Governors offer ONE SCHO!LARSHIP conferring free board and tuition 
during echool life. Candidates must be from 12 to 14 years of age on ist Sep- 
tember, 1911. Particulars of preferential conditions, with prospectus, eent on 
application to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Yonths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Kidiag, and Shooting txught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fine 
kK healthy situation in grounds of 30 acres overlooking Can‘erbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, ete. Treyaration 
for Universities, Army, etc. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, A. Heat. Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 21st September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


j\,PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
‘j Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower Schocl. Open Scholarships avnually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—App!ly, The BURSAR. 
FT ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 5. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes.. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swiinming-bath, Kc, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN, MAY 5ru. 


VHE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF HEREFORD. 

A SMALL BUT ANCIENT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities annually. Preparation for all 
branches of work. New buildings costing over £6,000 open in Sepiemblcr, 
Address: Rev. HEADMASTER, the Close, Hereford. e 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
4 SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. An Ordinary 

Entrance Examination will be held at 1.30 on Wednesday, July 19th, 
1911. An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 
191] and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafis well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 
R° YAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
7 ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects, Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicete boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students, Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.8., F.R.G.8. 
































UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda. 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
held every term. Major Ag ae give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum, Particulars from 
Secretary. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. how LKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


eTrath 8A ¥ Tf: 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools pre ng for the ROYAL NAVAL 
CGLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

















FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND. HOLIDAYS. FRENCH.—Educa- 
tional Home for Girls spending the Summer—June to end of Sept.— 
in a charming country in the Juras, would receive a few more girls or lady 
students as PAYING GUESTS. Conversational French. Lessons if wished. 
Music. Tennis, Beautiful view. Nice excursions. Terms 32;- a week. 
Address for full particulars—Pensionnat Steiner, Lausanne. 
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IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at U, gham and Lecturer 

~d bape’ s. Pre m for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
a plneed, = ae fa if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
88: HAP ieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. (Prepares | for English Public Schools. French and 
strong j ng climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of — ~. upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French ra Special facilities for 
{usie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Wiehe”, and Visloncell), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, —y & od every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical em (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily a4 England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a ap garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


{}RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

heme in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


I ey LIFE for a few Engl ish girls of good family. 
Summer months only. Very refined home, highly connected. Excep- 
for study of French. Lady with three young daughters in 
ancient family chateau, 7 miles from Geneva. Music, intellectual society, 
tennis, motor- -mountaineering. MISS IRWIN, 5 rue Francis que Sarcey, Paris. 

OUNTRY LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Married couple, lady English, could accommodate paying guests of quiet 
tastes. 20 minutes from railway station, between Berne and Thun. Trout 
fishing at moderate cost. Beautiful walks. Lessons in German included. 
References given and expected. £10 a month inclusive. Herrn von STEIGER, 
Kiesen, At Berne, Switzerland. 


rHVRAVEL AND EDUCATION COMBI NED.—Principal 

of Ladies’ School in Paris and Florence will receive a few girls of good 
social position wishing to study languages and art. Three months in each 
country; vacations spent visiting various places of interest on the Coutinent, 
Highest references. dile. MASSON, 18 Lancaster Gate, W. 


NIVERSITY OF FREIBURG, Baden, Germany.— 
HOLIDAY EXTENSION LECTURES.—Courses of Exercises (for 
beginners) and Lectures (for advanced students) in different branches of 
German Literature, Conversation, and Phonetics are held from July 31st to 
September 9th. Fees: Ist Course, 35 marks; 2nd Course, 40, 50, or 60 marks, 
according to the number of Lectures taken.—For particulars apply to the 
Verkehrev erein of Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 
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SCHOLASTIO J AGENC! ES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST ge and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of dest 3 tuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly- nor Em establishments. hen writing 
please state the od of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea “ - fees to be 

P *S LIST OFS SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 PP.» 
red sloth, 28.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PAT ON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


4 DUCA TION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch "with the leading 
educational por hn Esmond 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, » London, w. 











CHOOLS fc for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
BROAD. a — of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
CHARGE. 


= supplied Parents FREE OF Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
Sosired. —UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Begent 


___ Street, W. Established 1858, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS i in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally —_ ee of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocear (Cantab.) and Browsgs (Oxon.), 217 PI CCADILLY, WwW. 
Telepbone: 1567 GrnRarp, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c. 

: Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin educational establish- 
ments for boys and ~*~ at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personal Ay ; 
162 OX FO PReET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OINT AGENOT FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


e 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Prece —y os Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 











Mistresses, and a County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the pee of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS All fees ad — been 


calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to —e ~ 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. a 


When possible special a tments should be arran 
s einen Registrar—M tice M. FOUNTAIN. 





ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on oy a =o 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further iculars may 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Oe ‘Ww. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 





—. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—MEDICAL LATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London.” Telephone } No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. rey 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
Resident physician (M.D.) 


AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


DUNOTT. 
11 Is.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS, "dey 15th and 


ugust 19th, 
£18 18s. _NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE, Copenhagen, —— 
:~ Petersburg (for Moscow), Travemunde (for Libeck and Hamburg), &c, 


uly 29th. 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS, GENTLEMEN 
and GENTLEWOMEN. July 28th, HOLLAND: Its Citiesand Canals; 
a fortnight. . August 18th, SWITZ RLAND. Sept. 22nd, by DANUBE to 
BUDAPEST, CONSTANTINOPLE &c. Nov., ALGERIA, "TUNISIA, &e, 
Incl. terms. Prog., Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,””’ Wimbledon Park Rd., 5. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. = 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY ate Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


O'R FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most ——* offers by the cen 
firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., k 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and "‘deuulan 











and Electricity. 


‘SHIPPING | 


























LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 

Persons wishing to receive full value — apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead o1 rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer 4 chet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


bel see LISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES. i. ~ systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. xcellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’ s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licen Inns. Ask for List 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


= _P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
RCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE phe ea ee gy SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, 000. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
eames and equip’ for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
rienced Me ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Bill ards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
QCOTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUME 
TWEEDS, TWEEDS., 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent.’s wear. I’atterns post-free; any length cut; 
carriage paid. 
_ PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 


order to the -y = Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., = owas plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 189.i, 
Recommended by H. odward, .,and Canon Kinton Jaoques, R.D. 

—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4. HOWARTH & Farr, 471 Crookesmoore Ra., Shefield 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 

AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre 

spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.c. 
APPEALS. 

NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of infant children 
whose parents once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the very 
earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and educated until 
15 years old. Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are URGENTLY NEEDED, 
Bank - WILLIAMS, DEACONS’ BANK, Ltd. 
Offices :—63 Ludgate Hill . B.C, 
JOHN HILL, Treasure 
Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u w ms REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASU. Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. _ sm ee ips hid 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest Sostionentate, 
NORA DICKIN ISON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


Under the Patronage of ' T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of CONNAUGHT 
H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE and his Grace the Duke of ARGYLL, 
Lord STRATHCONA, and others. 

A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES left by the late 


HENRY SANDHAM, Royal Canadian Academician, 


ON VIEW in the WEST GALLERY of the IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, Daily 10 to 5. 


- HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to a age your own ideas, crest 
motto etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henrv G, Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 
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The Subscription List will open Friday, June 30th, and will close on 
or before Tuesday, July 4th, 1911. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Belding Paul and Corticelli 
Silk Company, Limited. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 


CAPITALIZATION. Authorized. Issued. 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock $1,750,000 $850,000 
Common Stock an = 1,250,000 750,000 
5% First Convertibie Debenturcs 1,000,000 750,000 





The London & South-Western Bank, Ltd., and The Royal Bank 
of Scotiand are authorized by the Contractors for the Loan to receive on 
their bebalf applications for the purchase of £154,100, being the ap- 
proximate sterling equivaient at $4°867; of $750,000 
5% FIRST CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES. 





Dated Ist May, 1911. Due Ist May, 1936. 


THE PRICE OF THE DEBENTURES IS 90 PER CENT., payable as 
follows :— 5 per cent. on Application. 


10 * oe Allotment. 

25 20 20 August ist, 1911. 

25 ja pas September Ist, 1911, 

25 o o October 2ad, 1911, 
£90 


Payment in full may be made on allotment or on any instalment date under 
discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 








The Debentures will also be offered in Canada, where applications 
will be received by the Dominiou Bond Company, Limited, at Toronto, 
Montreal and Ottawa. 

Applications have already been received for £63,000 of the Deben- 
tures on the terms of the Prospectus, and these applications will be 
allotted in full. 

The Debentures, which will be issued to Bearer in denominations of £200, 
£100 and £20, with half-yearly Interest Coupons attached, due Ist May and 
Ist November in each year, are payable both as to principal and interest, in 
sterling, at the Bank of Montreal in London, or at the option of the holder in 
Montreal, at the fixed rate of exchange of £1 = $4864, and will contain pro- 
visions for the registration of principal, and, if desired, for the payment of 
interest by warrant at the Bank of Montreal in London. 

Trustee eee ase THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY, MONTREAL. 
Registrar in London BANK OF MONTREAL. 

The Debentures are secured by a Trust Deed, executed in favour of the 
Trustee, constituting a first charge upon all of the assets of the Company, and 
the Trust Deed provides for the payment by the Company to the Trustee, in 
each year, as from Ist May, 1912, of a Sinking Fund of 2 per cent., which will 
be devoted to the purchase of the Debentures ip the open market at a price not 
exceeding 105 per cent. and accrued interest, or failing this, then by drawings 
at 105 per cent, 

The Company reserves the right to redeem all orany part of the issue at the 
price of 105 per cent. on — J interest date on or after the Ist May, 1916. This 
will also be the price of redemption in the event of the voluntary liquidation of 
the Company. 

A public offer of $400,000 of the above 7 per cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock was recently made in Canada, and was largely over- 
subscribed. 

Holders have the right from the ist May, 1913, up to and including 
ist May. 1915, of converting such Debentures as they made desire 
into the 7 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock on the basis of #105 
of Preferred Stock for every $100 of Debentures. For the purpose of 
this right of conversion the rate of Exchange is taken at 4.8633 to 
the £1, any balance to be paid in cash. 

Powers have been taken by the Company to create, if necessary, 
additional Preferred Stock, to give effect to this right of conversion. 

The Trust Deed provides that the balance of the authorized issue of 
Debentures can onl & issued up to 50 per cent. of the appraised value, to the 
satisfaction of the Trustee, of new fixed assets eaquived by the Company and 
duly mortgaged to the Trustee. 

The following is a letter from Mr. Frayx Pavt, President, giving fall par- 
ticulars of the Company :— Montreat, May Srd, 1911, 

Messrs. DOMINION BOND COMPANY LIMITED, Monrreat. 

Dear Sixs,— Referring to your purchase of 5 per cent. First Convertible De- 
bentures of this Company, I beg to submit you the following information :— 

The Belding Paul & Corticelli Silk Company, Limited, was incorporated in 
April, 1911, under the Companies Act of the Dominion of Canida, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the business and properties of the following Companies :— 

Betprne Pau. & Company®, Limrrep, 
Tue Corticetui Sirk Company, LiMiTED, 
Tue Cascapr Narnow Farric Company, Liwitep. 

The Company has now acquired the entire issued capital of the Corticelli 
Silk Company, Limited, and over 8 per cent. of the issued share capital of the 
Belding Paul Company, Limited. ie former Company holds practically the 
entire share capital of the Cascade Narrow Fa! ric Company, Limited. 

It is intended, as soon as possible, to get in the outstanding shares of these 
Companies, and their physical properties will then be transferred to the Com- 

any and included in the mortgage securing the debentures under the Trust Deed, 

‘his is now being done in the case of the Corticelli Silk Company, Limited. 

These Companies have no bonded or mortgage indebtedness on their 

roperties other than a mortgage of $37,500 on the Toronto Sales Room of the 

Selding Paul Company. This mortgage was arranged on favourable terms, and 
it will probably be considered advisable to continue it for the present, 

BUSINESSES. 

The Companies taken over control practically the entire manufacture in 
Canada of silk threads, braids and ribbons. 

Belding Paul & Company, Limited.—The Company was established in 
1878, and has grown from a very small concern to its present size. Its factory, 
situated at Montreal, is complete and modern in every respect. The Company 
maintains an extensive selling organization with branch warehouses at Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Corticelli Silk Company, Limited.—While this Company has not been 
established so long as the Belding Paul & Company, Limited, still it has bee™ 
operated successfully for a great many years. Its factory is situated at St. 
John’s, Quebec, and it also maintains a selling organization with branch ware- 
houses and offices at Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Cascade Narrow Fabric Company, Limited.—This Company's factory 
is situated at Coaticook, Quebec, and is up-to-date in every respect. It is con- 
trolled by the Corticelli Silk Company, Limited, and has been operated in 
conjunction with their business, 

OBJECTS AND ADVANTAGES. 

Both Belding Paul & Company, Limited, and the Corticelli Silk Company, 

Limited, as stated above, maintain extensive selling organizations and have 





duplicate warehouses and offices in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van 
couver. The amalgamation will mean the centralization of the seliing and also 
warehousing capacity. This should result in considerable economies, and at 
the same time permit of a very large reduction in the inventories and open 
accounts now being carried. The output of the Companies will be standardized, 
thereby effecting increased economies in manufacturing costs. The severe com- 
petition which existed between the Companies will also be eliminated. 


ASSETS. 

The real estate, buildings, plant, etc., being the fixed assets of the Companies, 
have been appraised by the Canadian American Appraisal Company, during the 
month of March, 1911, and the valuation of such appraisals is $302,500, In 
addition to this the aggregate surplus of current liquid assets amount to 
approximately $712,000, Nothing is included in this valuation for trade marks 
or goodwill, although in companies of this description, which have been in 
existence for many years, these assets are of very considerable value. 

EARNINGS. 

Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell & Company have investigated the affairs of the 
various Companies for the past nine years, and the following is a statement of 
the combined Gross Sales and Net Profits for the past five years :— 


Gross Sales; 1906. 1907. 908, 1909. 1910. 
$1,251,976 $1,420,155 $1,214,441 $1,271,002 $1,326,116 
Net Profits: 1906, 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Belding Paul & Co. ..... « $60,361 $90,548 $0,655 $38,520 $64,819 
Corticelli Silk Co.......... 55,405 31,819 1,556* 24,551 36,0904 
Cascade N. Fabric Co.... 7,740 8,86 4,106 1,610 5,053 
Tora. $123,506 $131,213 $56,297 $4,711 $106,865 





* The trade depression of 1907-08 affected the Corticelli Silk Company, 
Limited, more particularly as it necessitated a change of policy and the 
disposal of certain stocks at a sacrifice, 

ESTIMATED EARNINGS. 

I consider that the new Company will effect economies of, at least, $60,000 
over and above the average carnings as determined by the Auditors, and I 
would give the following estimate of future earniags :— 


Net Earnings im one ose . - ese $180,000 
Less Debenture Interest .., eco eco eee ove 37,500 
Surrivs .. ove $142.40 

———— 


In conclusion, I wish to state that I have every confidence in the future of 
the Company, and feel quite sanguine that my estimates will be fully realized. 
Yours very truly, (Signed) FRANK PAUL, President, 


CERTIFICATE OF Messrs. MARWICK, MITCHELL & COMPANY, 
OF MONTREAL. 
Messrs. Domrsiox Boxy Company, Limrrep, Montreal. Dated April 8th, 1911. 
Deak Sirs,—We have made an examination of the accounts of Belding Paul & 
Company, Limited, Silk Manufacturers, Montreal, Corticelli Silk Company, 
Limited, Silk Manufacturers, St. John’s,Quebec, and Cascade Narrow Fabric 
Company, Braid Manufacturers, Coaticook, Quebec, for a period of nine years 
ended May 31, 1910, and we hereby certify that after making full provision for 
depreciation, repairs, renewals and bad debts, but before allowing for interest 
charges and the quate of the branch (since closed) of the Corticelli Silk 
Company, Limited, in London, England, the combined net annual earnings 
during these nine years averaged as follows :— 
Belding Paul & Company, Limited, average 9 years 
to May 31,1910 ___... oe ane on sit ws 
Corticelli Silk Company, Limited, average 9 years to 


7,122.33 


May 31, 1910 ... io : on me pa . 7 062.13 
scale Narrow Fabric Company, average 9 years 
to May 31, 1910 - oes ose ove ° «e 5,877.23 


..» $120,061.69 
el 

During the latter part of the period examined, the annual earnings were less 
than the average named, but the proposed consolidation of the operations of 
these Companies would effect a considerable saving through discontinuance of 
the preseut duplicate branches and agencies. The business of these Companies 
is well established, and with the improved organization indicated, a very sub- 
stantial increase in the net profits as compared with the before-mentioned 
average may reasonably be expected. Yours truly, 

(Signed) MARWICK, MITCHELL & COMPANY. 

If an allotment is not made to any Applicant the deposit will be returned in 
full through the pest by Cheque, at the Applicant's risk, and if an allotment 
is made of less than the amount applied for, the balance of the application 
money will be appropriated towards the sum due on allotment. 

Application will be made to the London Stock Exchange for a special settle- 
ment in the Scrip and an official quotation of the Debentures now offered. 

A brokerage of one-quarter per cent. will be paid on allotments made in 
respect of applications bearing Brokers’ and other authorized Agents’ stamps. 

The Deed of Trust and all lezal matters relating to this issue have been 
passed upon by Mr. James Bicknell, K.C., of the firm of Messrs, Bicknell, Bain, 
Strathy & MacKelcan, of Toronto; and Messrs. Surtees Phillpotts & Co., 6, 
St. Helen's Place, London, E.C. 

The original of Mr. Paul's letter, and a draft of the Trust Deed, and full 
reports by Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell & Co., and the Canadian American 
Appraisal Company, Limited, may be inspected during usual business hours, 
prior to the closing of the list, at the offices of the Solicitors, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Brokers and Solicitors. 

On default in payment of any instalment the allotment will be subject to 
cance!lation and the amount previously paid liable to forfeiture. Interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be charged on all payments in arrear. 

Upon the payment of the instalment due on allotment, Scrip Certificates to 
bearer will Le issued in exchange for the Allotment Letters, and these, when 
fully paid, will be exchanged as soon as possible thereafter for Definitive 
Debe«itures. 

Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum from the due dates of the 
various instalments to the 3lst October, 1911, will be provided for by Coupons 
annexed to the Scrip Certificates, and the Debentures now offered will have 
annexed thereto the Coupon for the full half-year’s interest, due ou the Ist 


May, 1912, 
Head Office: MONTREAL. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses. 
Monxrtrear, Toronto, Wixsirke and Vancouver. 
Factories: Monrreat, St. Jown’s and Coaticoox, Que. 
Directors. 

FRANK PAUL, President Belding Paul & Co., Ltd. ; Director West Kootenay 
Power and Light Co., Ltd. 

WILLIAM McMASTER, Vice-President Canadian Explosives, Ltd. ; Director 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

D. LORNE McGIBBON, President Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd. ; 
Direetor Montreal Street Railway. 

W. M. DOULL, President West Kootenay Light and Power Co., Ltd. ; Director 
Halifax Electric Tramway Co., Ltd. 

G. P. GRAN, President Dominion Bond Co. Ltd. ; Director Dominion Can- 
ners Co., Ltd. 

A. HAIG SIMS, Director Richeliea & Ontario Navigation Co.; Director 
Montreal Trust Co. 

EDGAR F. CROOKS, Messrs. Belding Brothers, Northampton, Mass. 
Bankers: BANK OF MONTREAL axp ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
Bankers for the Issuc. 

LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, Limited, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C., and Branches. 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 3, Bishopsgate, E.C.; Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Branches. 
Brokers PLATER AND BEAUCLERK, 27, Austin Friars, E.C. 
rokers; nyNG, FOLEY & CO., 4 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C, 


Total average Annual Profits .., 


Solicitors, 
Loxpoxs—SURTEES, PHILLPOTTS & CO., 6 St. Helen's Ylace, E.C, 
Canapa—BICKNELL, BALN, STRATHY & MACEELCAN, Toronto. 
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CORONATION BIBLES 
‘ND PRAYER BOOKS. 


Inspection is invited of a 


UNIQUE SELECTION of 


President - 


CORONATION BIBLES 
and PRAYER BOOKS Shen. Ween Dente 
also of the LARGEST and ° 


most complete collection of 


RELIGIOUS PICTURES. 
A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Lo, 


28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
embers 


BRANCHES IN 





Colonel W. Jv. B. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral ang 
physical condition cf the people by 
adoption of Universal Military Training for 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


bringing about the 


ome Defence. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s. 4d. @ «. 4, 
«. 25 0 O| Members eee oe wm 1010 r) 
ons Y PAYMENTS, 
0 O| Associates, with Literature 


? 10 and Journal . 


0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at pa 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


EVERY PART OF THE 


UNITED KIXQDOM. 





BIRD, Secretary. 








GLEEGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrons—The ARC ryt CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LON 
Cuainman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-PRresipent— The LORD HARRIS. 


Dervuty-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


Actuary and Manacern—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


This Society, which nae 90 completed & EIGHTY-ONE YEARS | of  omenny development, grants 


Assurances on highly 


favourable terms t 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,559,951. 


Income, £474,340. 


Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS.—-LARGE BONUSES.—AESOLUTE SECURITY. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication = the Office, 


2and 3 Tue SANcTUART, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








CINNEFORD’S 
CIAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





M EDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure DORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Doren, 
Bots, §-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually suld at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Eotlles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Boiltles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret seld in Great Lritain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SHITH AND C9. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCUANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











CANA TY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
NEW MAIL and PASSENGER SE2VICE by 
Pacific Line Transatlantic Mail Steamers. 

R.M.S. Onrra, ty. se., 9,200 tons, from Liverpool, 


July 1%. Tourist Fares. 
t.M.8.58 S.P. Co., 13 Moorgate St., E.C.; and 
22 Cockspur St., Loudon, S.W. 
a 8. 'N. Co., +» BI): 33 James St., Liverpool. 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1551), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisemacnta at tho lowest possible 
rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Slanuinotasern, ae.. on application. 





The 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed io the Epiror, but 
to the PusuisusEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


“Spectator” 





CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
“All round it may be stated the in- 
crease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VYEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/- | PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


Two admirable "wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, 8.W. 








At all Bookseliers’. One Shilling net. 


THE CALL OF 
THE PAST. 
A POLITICAL JINGLE 


By A. H. COCHRAN. 


“This calls in our blood, and it comes 
to each man 


“From those others who cannot awaken; 


WE CAN.” 
LONDON: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
LIMITED, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


JULY. 
Tue Navat Ovttoox. By Sir William H. White, 
K.C.B. (late Director of Naval Construction). 
Wantep—Awn InrernationaL Portce. By Rear- 
Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich, U.S.N. 
THE ConstituTionaL CONTROVERSY AND FEDERAL 
a Rute. By J. A. Murray Macdonald, 


France 1x Norra Arrica. 
K.C 


By Sir Harry H. 
Jvinston, G.C.M.G., .B. 


EvizaperHan Drama IN THE MAKING. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
A Forvsieut wita TuHackeray ty 1852. By the 


late Rev. H. J. Cheales. 
Tue Rattways oy Inpia. By Murray Robertson. 
WHEN THE Rani LirTs HER VEIL In Lonpon. By 
Saint Nihal Singh. 
Count pr Gorrngau'’s ErHNnoLoGicaL Turory. By 
Arthur 8. Herbert. 
Tue Boy Scout Movement. By W. Cecil Price. 
A Portuavuess Jacosin. By J. O. P. Bland. 
Tue Ixsurance Bi.1, THE Docrors, aND NaTIONAL 
Pouticy. By Harry Roberts. 
By Herbert G. 


Tue Grave or WituiaM Brake. 
Jenkins (Herbert Ives). 
“La Force Noire ’’: the Danger to France of het 
Black Army. By Max Montesole. 
Tue ene or THE LaBour Party, By Harold 
‘Tenfene Prgemmneeee & Co., Lrp., 
5 New Street Square. 
Every reader of “The Spectator” 
should read 


SIR WILLIAM 
RAMSAY’S 


Masterly Scries of Articles on 


Dr. MOFFATT’S 


NEW BOOK IN 


“THE EXPOSITOR.” 


Contents of the July issue,Now Ready. 1/-net. 
Dr.Moffatt on the Literature of oe New 
Testament. By a Sir W. M. Ram- 
say, D.C.L., LL.D. 
The Text of the Sinai Pytemgecst. By 
Aenegs 8. Lewis, Ph.D., LL.D., D_D. 
The Gospci according to Paul. B | ow 
0 -D., 


Rev. Professor JamEs PE MovutrTon, 
D. Theol. 

The Thirty-cighth Ode of Solomon. By 
Professor J. Renpet Harris, M.A., Litt.D. 
The Hellenistic Atmosphere of the 

awe of James. By the Rev. Professor 
H, A. A. Kennepy, D.Sc. 
in Conversion. 5. Thomas 


Studies 
By the Rev. Professor James 


ny amg Ea 
Sravker, D.D. 
vag. Spirit, and the Water, and the 
Blood. at the Rev. Canon Raynes WINTER- 
BoTHaM, M.A 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, , Publishers, London, 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JULY contains 
A Safety Match. By Ian Hart. 
Lake Léré and the Discovery of the 
MacLeod Falls on the Mao Kabi. 
yy Orrve MacLeop, 
What the Moon Saw. The Mud Major 
and the Performing Flea. 


By Otp Guaxp, 
The Flight of Elizabeth. 
By Lrpia Mititer Mackar, 
Isola Bella. 


Br “ Livesmax.” 
The Twymans. By Henny Newsout. 
Robert Dinwiddie. 
Musings without Method— 
S. Gilbert—A Plagiary of Himself— 
Mae Bab Ballads’—A Pitiless Logician— 
Gilbert’s Pedestrian Muse—Dramas in 
Blank Verse—Farce and Satire—Gilbert's 
Genius for Comic Opera—A Satire on the 
Zsthetic Movement—Significs—The Im- 
portections of Language — Meanin _ 
ords—Mixed Metaphors —The Rem 
The Coronation. 
A Call to Action. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBUBGH AND LONDON. 


By An semen ol 
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ELKINGTON 


& Co., Lti., 


INVITE INSPECTION 


of their choice and fully representative 
stocks of 


JEWELS, SILVERWARE, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, WATCHES, 
ANTIQUE SILVER, 

OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 








COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO 


TMail Order Department. 


GLASGOW 
34 BUCHANAN ST. 


LIVERPOOL 
27 LORD STREET. 


LONDON 
22 REGENT ST., S.W. 
73 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


MANCHESTER 
ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 


NEWCASTLE 
32 NORTHUMBER- 
LAND STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM 
NEWHALL STREET. 


‘SALE OF OF TRISH. LINENS. 


DURING JULY. 





Damask Table Cloths Linen Toweis 
2 by 2 yards, from 4/11 to 12/6 each. hemmed Huck towels, 2 
2 by 24 yards, from 5/11 to 19,6 each. 9/3 per dozen. Heme tr A d Huck 


towels, 22 by 40 inches, 11/6 per 
Damask Napkins dozen. 
from 5/11 per dozen upwards, Shirts and Collars 
Hemstitched Linen Sheets Gentlemen's White Shirts, 5/6 each. 
2 by 3 yards, 14/3 and 15/6 Fd pair. —— a capes, 4/9 ; double 
2) by 3 yards, 17/6 and 18/11 per "US@Pes, por Soe, 

yar, 


3 by 43 inches, 


Handkerchiefs 
Ladies’ hemstitched Linen Cambric, 


Linen Pillow Cases gi. hem, ltins. square, 2/11 per 
2) by 30 inches, 13/11 per dozen, oz. Gents’ hemstitched Linen 
Hemstitched, 20 by 30 inches, 21/6; Cambric, gin. hem, 19 ins, square, 
22 by 32 inches, 26/- per dozen. 5.3 per dozen. 





SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, LTD. 
40 P, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


NORWAY. 
NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANIA, 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 
By R.M.8.P. AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 
From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 

July 6* and 21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days) 

August 5 to Fjords (13 4 
August 19 to a and . + eee U7 oD 

FROM £1 A DAY. 
* From Southam R.. ‘Taly 5. 
For further particulars apply for Nlustrated Booklet. 


R.N, 
R. M. S. P “THE ROYAL MAIL 
s s . 7 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


To the ICE WALL of the POLE, 
SPITZBERGEN & NORTH CAPE 


A most unique 27 days’ holiday cruise £30. 
Beautifully illustrated booklet gratis from 
P. H. MATTHIESSEN & Co., NEWCASTLE, 
G. N. R. Town Offices, Cook’s Offices, and 
Dean and Dawson. 








by B. & N. LINE, ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FROM 
NEWCASTLE. 








WATCHES 
Precision and Quality 


LIKE THOSE MADE BY 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


ARE A PURCHASE FOR A LIFETIME. 


BENSON’S WATCHES contain Improve- 
ments all conducing to that Accuracy, Durability, 
and Inexpensive upkecp which should be the main 
features in Watch work, and no other firm can 
equal them. 


Sold at strictly moderate prices for Cash, or on 
“The Times” System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
of £1 and upwards. 


Owners write that the £25 “Field,” £20 
“ Ludgate,” and £15 “Bank” Watches are of 
“INCOMPARABLE EXCELLENCE.” 


Selections cf goods will be sent to intending buyers al our 
Risk and Expense. 
Illustrated Books post freee No.1 of Watches, fron 
£2 to £1,000, Rings (with size card, Ge.), No. 2 of 
Clocks, &mpire Plate, Dressing Cases, Gc. 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


FACTORY : 
62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 
AND 
25 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


FURNITURE 





One of the largest 


FOR CASH Saat mee 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Ca. Ltd., 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


By post, Is, Od. 


May be had by order through any Bookeeller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
ar from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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“A pretty story, full of charm.”—British Weekly. 


NINA By ROSALINE MASSON. 6s. 


“The reader’s sympathy and interest are always fully aroused in 
the plot and in the characters, and attracted by the ease and 
naturalness of the author’s style. The girl’s love story is very 
cleverly imagined and beautifully told. ‘To those who like clean, 
wholesome romance, and can appreciate good, honest workman- 
ship, we confidently recommend the book.”—Standard. 

“Miss Masson has given us a charming story in ‘Nina,’ well 
told, and satisfying in its simplicity."—Morning Post. 

“Clever and attractive. Nina herself would make any story ‘take,’ 
and tho time spent in reading it simply fly.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“We congratulate the author on a well-written and unpre- 
tentious work, which is full of pleasant, everyday people, who act 
and speak in a natural and reasonable manner.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON. 


Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB’S new book 
on “THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION,” 
price 6'- net, which is just published by MESSRS, LONG- 
MANS, includes an elaborate examination of the experience 
of the German Government and of our own Friendly Societies, 
of Social Insurance generally and Mr. Lloyd George's Bill 
zn particular. 

The Government Bill is made the subject of faithful though 
Jriendly criticism, and some suggestions are made for tts 
amendment, in the light of the little-known experience of 
the German Government. 


THE DIVINITY OF KINGS. 
By WILLIAM DUNN. 











With many illustrations and of much interest. 
Quarto, 6s. 6d. 


-RICKMANS, 35 WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


1783. 





Established 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Ww. 





SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Messrs. 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


43 PICCADILLY, 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephcne: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


OOKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queens; Mommsen’s 
Rome; Delany Autobiography; D’Arblay’s Diary; Carlyle’s Works, 

34 vols.; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy; Aldine Poets, 53 vols.; Alice 
in Wonderland, 1:65 or 1866; any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 
Beardsley, Leech, etc. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





Scientific Certainties 


HE “ Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 

directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. The ‘“‘ Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys ” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lid. Lombard Street, London. 








EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Editor, but 
to the PustisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 


No. 547. JULY, 1911. 2s. 6d. 
THE NEW SPIRIT IN AMERICA. By Professor L. 1, 
HOBHOUSE. 


The London Professor of Sociology in a brief excursion to the States has 
discerned a new movement among the educated classes there which he thinks 
destined to expel the vice of public corruption and bring 
toa triumph. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY. By Sir EDWIN PEARS. 


Reviewing the recent course of the Young Turks and ay and con. 
demniag much that they have done, this close and cautious observer maintaing 
that a return to reaction is out of the question, and that, given time, the new 
régime will achieve a liberal government. —~ 
VOLUNTARY versus COMPULSORY SERVICE. By Colonel 
F. N. MAUDE, C.B. 

Train as you will, Col, Maude, it is the voluntary soldier who has the 
stomach for fight. ere were ugly incidents even among the German 
soldiers in the war of 1870. 


TOLSTOI’S FAREWELL MESSAGE. By J. G. TASKER, D.D, 
A Review of one of Count Tolstoi’s latest tracts on human life and duty. 
THE REMEDIABLE DEFECTS IN OUR CONCEPTION OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Canon WILSON 
This great educationist sketches a Utopian system as existing in the 
maritime province of Bohemia. 
PLEBISCITE AND GOSPEL. By Principal FORSYTH, D.D. 


In this eloquent discourse Dr. Forsyth insists on the fixed element in 
ee doctrine, with which changing ideas and majority voting have nothing 
‘0 do. 
THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. By R. A. PATTERSON. 


A criticism from the commercial point of view and especially that of the corn 
trade, to which, it is said, the terms of the Declaration are very badly adjusted, 


CONVOCATION AND THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. By 
NONCONFORMIST. 


‘Who maintains that the ition of a National Church cannot be reconciled 
with the exclusion of half the people from an ect of national worship. 


WOMEN ANCIENT AND MODERN : a Farce in Three Acts. 
By EVELYN SIMMS and KATHARINE B. HALLOWES. 
A skit on Anti-Suffragists and Suffragettes. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


Dr. Dillon, in contrast to Sir Edwin Pears, well-nigh despairs of the Turkish 
Constitution. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

Reviews of Books: 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


the great 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JULY, 1911. 


Tue DeapLock AND Its Remepres. By Artaur A. Baumann. 

Mos anp MiLiionarreE, By WALTER SICHEL. 

New Imperial Buxoxen-Bearers. By Ricnuarp Har. 

Tue Unionist Party aND THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS, 
GRITTEN, 

Tue Reat Barry Lrnpon. By Lewis Metvitie, 

Tue Bors or THackeray. By Rowianp Grey. 

Diaz: Tue Maker or Mopern Mexico. By Mrs. AtEc TwEEDIE, 

WaGNER AND HIS AvTosIoGRAPHY. By Exnest NEwMAN. 

Acceptances. By AtFrrep Noyes. 

Tue INVESTITURE OF THE Prince OF WALES. By Beran G. Evans, 

Tue EnGLisH ScuooL oF PatnTING aT THE Roman Exuisition, 
Comyns Carr. 

Tue Dectaration OF Lonpon. By Sir Tuomas Barctiar, M.P. 

Tue Jewisn Renaissance tn Patestine. By Norman Bentwicas, 

Our Immigration Laws. By Jasper Kemmis. 

Tue GosPret or THE Gourmet. By E. F. Benson. 

PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY CRICKET. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. 

Turee Srorires, By the Very Rev. Rosert Hueu Benson. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


By W. G. Howarp 


By J. 





Now Ready. No. 10. JULY, 1911. 6d. net. 


THE VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS 
EDITORIAL. “The Cockshy.” THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL 
THE SILVER ROSE TREE. By LABOURER, II. By Rev. A. H. 
SWEEPING "THE PARLOUR IN a 
EE ; 7 
THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE, | 72= NECKAN. By Mauve Eos 


By GrevitLE MacDonatp, M.D. 
THE BIRDS OF DANTE’S PARA. | /ETTERS FROM FLORENCE. II. 
By R. G. Keatiner. 


DISE. By Grace Rurs. 
THE MINERAL RAILWAY. By |THE LAY OF THE BLACK 
Eruet WHEELER. 7 COUNTRY. By Exyest Ruyrs. 
CANTERBURY BELLS. By Catag- | OF HIDDEN WAYS. By M. Ergu- 


RINE TYNAN. HART. 
THE SACRED CORNFIELD, By| THE ROCK POOL. 
Perer Roseacer. Macnarr, 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the 
Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 6s.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 21 
vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology, 4 thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Scepties, 2 vols., 
1841, 12s. 6d.; Smith's Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 3 vols., 
84s., for 30s., 1873; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s. ; Ueberweg’s History Philosophy 
from Thales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1872, 15s.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 
8 vols., 45s. net; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, 16s., for 9s.; Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn's 
Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.: Grote’s Plato, 3 vols, 38s:6d. List of Philo- 
sophical Books on application.—BAKER’S GREAT BUOKSHOP, John Bright 
St., Birmingham. 


By J. H 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Autobiography of 


ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Poet Laureate, 1835-1910. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations 
2 vols, Svo. 24s. net, 


Volumes !X. and X. Ready next Week. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 
Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 
HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Illustrations, and 
Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited 
to 500 copies. In 20 Vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume, Orders 
will only be taken for complete sets. To be issued two volumes 
monthly. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application. 


The Herkomers. By sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D., &. With Illus- 
trations. In 2 vols. Vol. II. Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Previously published: Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Training of the Memory in 
Art and the Edueation of the Artist. By 
LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN. Translated by L. D. LUARD. 
With an Introduction by Prof. SELWYN IMAGE, M.A. 
Illustrated. Svo. 6s. net. 


1911 Issue Now Ready. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1911. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People from the Earliest Times to 
the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures for 
1909-10, delivered in Edinburgh University. By W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. with 
Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and 
Commentary, including a New Transcript of the Scholia in 
the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474, By W. J. M. STARKIE, 
Hon. Litt.D., &c. 8vo. 12s. net. [Classical Library. 

Third Edition entirely Rewritten and much Enlarged. 

Mendelism. by pk. ¢. PUNNETT, 
Gonville and Caius College, Professor of Biology in the 
University of Cambridge. With numerous Coloured and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Members of the Family. A Story 


of the Western Plains. By OWEN WISTER, 
Author of “The Virginian,” &c. Illustrated. 


The Sovereign Power. 
LUTHER. Illustrated. 


The Legacy. 


“Nathan Burke,” &e. 


By MARK LEE 


By MARY S. WATTS, Author of 


Problems of Life. by the Rev. © A, 
HOUGHTON, M.A., Rector of St. Petrock’s, Exeter, Canon 
of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Psychology of Education. 
By J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Religion of Beauty in Woman 
and other Essays on Platonic Lovein Poetry 
and Society. By JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. Globe 
8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD, LONDON. 





Fellow of | 


2 Vols. Sis. 6d. net, 


MY LIFE 
RICHARD WAGNER 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


This is the authentic Autobiography dictated by Richard 
Wagner, and printed without the alteration of a single word from 
the original proof corrected by the great Composer himself. 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET 


By Perer Harpine, M.D. 4s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 
A delightful series of letters from a medical man. 


Tue Times: ‘“ Dr. Harding writes with freshness and intelligence, ranging 
freely over life and letters.” 

Puncu: ‘These letters are by no manner of means dry. They are the 
casual and unlaboured utterance of a broad mind, the expression of a nature 
receptive, observant, just and humorous,” 


WHAT IS and WHAT MICHT BE 


By Epmonp G. A. Hotmss. 48. 6d. net. 


Tue Times: “The publication of Mr. Edmond Holmes’s ‘What Is and 
What Might Be’ is a useful reminder to us all that the author of the famous 
‘Circular’ is an original thinker who had devoted many years to the service of 
childhood and of the teaching profession. The whole book deserves the most 
careful study. Its broad conclusions will, we think, be generally accepted by 
progressive teachers and educationalists, There are passages in what is, on 
the whole, a most stimulating book which seem to imply that the virtues of 
the East can be grafted upon our Western civilization without danger to the 
vigour of the plant.” 


ADVENTURE, SPORT and TRAVEL on the 
TIBETAN STEPPES. 16s. net. W. N. Fergusson 


ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 16s. net. 
P. T. Etherton 


NOVA SCOTIA. 10s. 6d. net. Beckles Willson 


THE NEW EUROPE, 1789-1889. %s. 6d. net. 
R. W. Jeffery 
4s, 6d. net. 
A. M. Ludovici 
7s. 6d. net, 
Adelaide Cosset 
7s. 6d. net. 


Havelock Ellis 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 
PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


Second Edition nearly exhausted. Third Edition in the Press. 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. George Wemyss 


Ture Sprecraton: ‘These chronicles of a village are universal in t\eir 
appeal, since we know that all the world loves a lover, and the tender passion 
is liberally treated in these genial chapters, People who love children and 
their sayings are also generously catered for.” 

Datty News: ‘A book which will give a great deal of pleasure to many 
readers who like pretty and kindly fiction. Mrs, Wemyss is fortunate in hav- 
ing humour and charm as well as good fund of sentiment.” 

Patt Maui Gazerre: “A graceful, mannerly and most witty book.” 


The BROKEN PHIAL Percy White 
The MARRIAGE of GARBARA Frankfort Moore 


The Achievements of JOHN CARRUTHERS 
Sir Edmund C. Cox 


Cc. B. Lancaster 
Andy Adams 
Horace Caradoc 











NIETZSCHE AND ART. 
SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN. 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS. 





The HONOURABLE PECCY 
WELLS BROTHERS 
GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 
MRS. ELMSLEY 
VITTORIA VICTRIX 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 


Hector Munro 
W. E. Norris 
Bernard Shaw 





LONDON: 
CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 10 Orange Street, W.C. 
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The Postmaster of Market 


‘making a mystery, and still more fortunate 


A Cirl with a Heart. 


she now bids fair to rival his popularity. 


Builders of Ships. 


, audacity and fertility of invention. 
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WARD ‘LOC 
POPULAR 


Six Shillings ‘Each. At all 


K & CO’.S _. 
FICTION. 


Libraries and Booksellers’. 





Deignton. 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
Mr. Oppenheim is always successful in 


‘in the ease with which he solves it. 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 


This writer’ is comparable to Charles 
Garvice. Her stories were for years pub- 
lished serially alongside that writer’s, and 


The Jew’s House. 
FERGUS HUME. 
A Story equalling “The Mystery of a 
Tlansom Cab ” in interest. 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 

This story may be confidently com- 
mended to those who revel in sensational 
{ction marked by literary skill as well as 
It is 
certainly one of the most tensely inter- 
esting and powerful crime stories the 
popular author of “Convict 99” has 
written, 


Dead Man’s Love. 
TOM GALLON. 


A story of an escaped convict: as chock- 
full of exciting incidents and emotional 
scenes as anything its author has written. 


Justus Wise. 
ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT. 


A puzzling and mystifying detective 
story. 











The Man She Loved. 
EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS: 


Miss Rowlands shares with. Charles 
Garvice the favours of the majority of 
women readers. 


A Rogue in Ambush. 
HEADON HILL. 
An engrossing and powerful yarn. 


Haunted. 
GERTRUDE WARDEN. 


A stirring story ; exciting from start to 
finish. 


The Governor’s Daughter. 
NORMAN INNES. 


A tale to keep the pulse tingling from 
the first line to the last, 


Phyllis. 
L. G. MOBERLY. 


One of its author’s best and most power- 
fully engrossing tales, full of strong human 
interest and replete with dramatic curtains 
that ensure the readers’ continued interest 
throughout. 


The Four Fingers. 
FRED M. WHITE. 


A story of the vengeance of an Indian 
tribe from whom an English millionaire 
has stolen an immense amount of gold. 
It is full of exciting incident. 


The Heath Hover Mystery. 
BERTRAM MITFORD. 

In a puzzling and dramatic story Mr. 
Mitford carries his reader to India, and 
depicts the incidents in that country with 
a vividness he has rarely attained. 








The JULY 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS COMPLETE STORIES BY 
ROBERT BARR 
KEBLE HOWARD 
FRED M. WHITE 
Cc. G. D. ROBERTS 
DION C. CALTHROP 


FINELY ILLUSTRAT 


ED ARTICLES ON 


CRICKET. By P. R. Le Couteur 
CURIOSITIES OF COSTUME 
HIGHLAND SCENERY 


THE CHANTREY COLLECTION (Third Series) 





GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


a" 8 





Moric tagh A oo epetgimee 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


An and 

Ba and North 
Wales 

Bath, Wells, &c. 

Bettws-y-Coed and 
North Wai 


Bexhill; Battle, &c. 

peserd Clovelly, &c. 
or, y, 

Bepemeulh, the 


Bridlington, Filey, &c. 

Brighten and ove, 
c 

s, The, of Nor- 


Broads 
folk and Suffolk. 
stairs, Rams- 


gate, &. 
Bude and North Corn- 
wall 


Buxton, Dovedale, &. 

Canterbury, Herne 
Bay, &. 

Carnarvon and North 


Cadniel L eete ie 
Chichester, Bognor, 


Clevedon, Wells, &. 
Cawye Bay and North 


Conway and North 
Cromer, Sheringham, 
Dartmoor, Chagford, 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, 


Deal, Walmer,Sandwich 
Dover, Calais, 
Bonlogne, &c. 
Dovercourt, Felix- 
stowe, &c. 
Eantbourne, Seaford, 


Engiish Lake District 

Exeter, Sidmouth, &, 

Exmouth and South- 
East Devon 

Falmouth and South 
Cornwall 


rm 
Pelznowe, Harwich, 


c. 
Filey, Bridlington, &c. 
Folkestone, to Bou- 
logne, &c. 
Harrogate, Ripon, &c. 
Hastings,St.Leonards, 


&e. 

Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 

Herne Bay, Ramsgate, 


H the, Folkestone, &c. 
ll oombe, Lundy 


Liandrindod Wells 
d Central 
Liandudno and ‘No North 


Lynto a 
yates n ana ynmouth, 
Malvern, Wore: ster, ko, 
te, Canterbury, 
Matlock and South 
Derbyshire 
Minehead, ——— &e. 
Newquay, castle, 
Bettingham and the 
Paignton and South 
Penmaenmawr and 
North Wales 
Rentnacs, Scilly Isles, 
Plymou th and South- 
Devon . 
—- South- 
Ramsgate, Canter- 
Rey ‘and North Wales 
St. <-> and Western 
Cornwall 
Sheringham. &c. 
Seuss h, Flam. 
Sherwood Forest, the 


Dukeries, 
Sidmouth and South- 
Fast Devon 
Sestheed, Festemewth, 


Southwold, Aldeburgh 
Stratford-upon- Avon 
Swanage, Corfe, 

Teignmouth, Dawlish, 


Tenby and South Wales 
Thames, The: Putney 
Cric 
Torquay, “Palgnton 
Dartmouth, &c. 
North (N. 
. Liandudno, 


ction). Aberyst- 
wyth, Shrewsbury,&c, 
Wales, South. New- 
port, Swansea, &c. 
Warwick, Leaming- 
ton, Kenilworth 
Weston-su a Mare, 
Cheddar, Wells, &c 
Weymouth, Dorches- 


Island, ter, Swanage, 
Isle of Man Whitby, Searbescegh, 
Isle of Wight : ke. 
Leamington, Kenil- Worthing, Little- 
worth hampton, 
Littlehampton, | Wye Valley, from 
Worthing, &c. urce to Mouth 
Liverpool,Birkenhead, | Yarmouth ond the 
&e. Broads 
SCOTLAND. 
ahordoce and. the | Highlands & Islands. 
Moray Firth Coast Inv Speyside, 


Edinburgh and En- 
virons 

Glasgow and theClyde. 
Burns’ Country, 
Dunoon, Arran, &c. 





nverness, 
—_ ~~ Moray Firth 


oan Fort William, 
Iona, Staffa, and the 
Western Highlands 


IRELAND. 


Antrim(County), Port- 
rush, Giant's Cause- 
way, Donegal, &c. 

Delfastant Dist. &e. 

Cork, Glengariff, an 
the South-West of 
Ireland 





Denega al Highlands, 

oran, London- 
derry, . 

Dublin and County 
Wicklow 

Killarney and South- 
West Ireland 





HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS. 
Superior Cloth Ciit Binding, 26. 6d. net. 


NORWAY, 


Plans, ‘ete. 


with many District Maps, Town 


BELGIUM, "Wit Be the Ardennes and Luxem- 
it 


a 


HOLLAND, with Map of Holland, 12 


Plans, 


h Map of Belgium, 10 Town 


Town 


PARIS AND “ENVIRONS, with large Plan of the 


City, ete. 
City only. 
SWITZERLAND, 


Also issued at 1/-, with Plan of 
with Map of Switzerland, 6 


Town Plans, 17 District Maps. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS, with 4 Sectional 
Street Plans, Map of the Environs, and 20 other 


Maps and Plans. 


Together with a complete 


Index to Streets, Public Buildings, etc. (about 


10,000 references). 
trations. 44 pp. 


Over one hundred illus- 
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